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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
———— 
ine papers of Jast Saturday published a full report of the 

proceedings when the Prime Minister received a deputation 
from the Trade Union Parliamentary Committee and the Execu- 
tive of the Miners’ Federation. Mr. Lloyd George emphatically 
repeated his previous statement that the Government had decided 
egainst nationalization. He also gave a sketch of the scheme 
which the Government propose to bring forward. This scheme, 
as originally stated, involved the purchase of the mining royalty 
tights, State ownership of the coal, and unification of the in- 
dustry by districts. Pit Committees were to be appointed to 
advise on matters of health and safety, and the miners were 
to be represented on the District Boards of Directors. Certain 
sums were to be deducted from the compensation paid to 
royalty-owners, in order to improve the conditions of the miner's 
life. It is rumoured on Thursday, when we go to press, that 
at least the unification part of the scheme will be dropped. 











The Government have most wisely stopped short of that 
kind of nationalization which requires the State to be respon- 
sible for the business management of the mines. The State is 
utterly uncquipped for such an undertaking. An attempt would 
probably end in disaster in which the miners themselves would 
be the chief sufferers. Mr. Smillie, who was in one of his more 
1easonable moods, definitely declared that he was not working 
fer syndicalism. That is a point to the good; but the illogi- 
cality of the miners’ contention that “the Sankey Report” 
ought to be acted upon, and that the Government indeed were 
pledged to act upon it, seems to have escaped Mr. Smillie’s 
notice. One of the chief points made by Mr. Justice Sankey 
was that nationalization—in the miners’ sense of the word— 
might remove industrial friction. With a view to this end Mr. 
Justice Sankey proposed that the miners should promise to 
have recourse to conciliation before striking against the State. 
The miners absolutely refused to accept this condition, and thus 
themselves turned down what they call the Sankey Report. 


Nor is that all. Since the Coal Commission we have had an 
opportunity of secing just how much friction can be removed by 
direct dealing between the State and the workmen! We refer, 
of course, to the railway strike. Sir Erie Geddes, standing for 
State control of the railways, had not been in office for twenty- 
four hours before the railwaymen presented a pistol at his head. 
On yet another point Mr. Smillie would do weil to consider his 
logic. He now perceives that the attempt to promote the miners 








into a privileged class is extremely unpopular. He therefore 
argued before Mr. Lloyd George that nationalization was de- 
manded not for the sake of the miners but for the good of the 
whole country. But in that case it is obviously necessary for 
the whole country to decide—-on Mr. Smillie’s own showing. 


Direct action is dead, for the time being. Nationalization is 
also dead, for the time being. But it must not be forgotten 
that the Trade Union Congress decided to summon a special 
Congress to consider means of ‘‘ compelling the Government.” 
The next word, therefore, must come from this special Congress, 
We wonder what it will be, especially as the Government 
have just shown that they cannot be compelled. 


It is much to be rc gretied that the re should have been a hitch 
in the working of the Industrial Council. The Industrial Con- 
ference, representing employers and employees with the unani- 
mous consent of both sides, produced something like a Charter 
for Labour, with its recommendations of a forty-eight-hours 
working week and similar things. It has amazed us that Labour, 
instead of developing machinery which has had such wonderfu! 
results, should persist in the butterfly action of trying to find 
honey where no honey exists. Tey talk a thousand times as 
much of the sterile policy of “ direct action” as of the possi- 
bilities of the Industrial Council. The present hitch in the 
Council is chiefly due to the question of agricultural wages. 


This is a matter which we have not space to go into now, but 
on general principles it may be said that the forty-cight-hours 
working weck cannot possibly be strictly applied to agriculture. 
which is transparently a trade apart. The seasons unhappily 
do not conform themselves to rigid rules, and harvests may 
be lost or saved by a mere matter of hours. Of course ther: 
might be a forty-eight-hours week in agriculture with regular 
overtime ; but to label excess hours of labour, which will always 
be required and will always be in a sense normal, as “ over- 
time ”—that is, an irregular, exceptional, or abnormal thing 
is surely a contradiction in terms. Such a principle is a bad 
basis for any trade. We sympathize with Lord Lee in being 
confronted by this great difficulty, and we hope that he may 
successfully overcome it. 





The three Ironfounders’ Unions, led by Mr. Henderson, which 
declared a strike last month, came to an agreement with the 
engineering employers last Saturday. Jf the members of the 
Unions, in a ballot, approve of the agreement, they will resum« 
work next Monday. The strike was declared by these three 
Unions because a Court of Arbitration had rejected the demand 
of all the fifty-one Engineering Unions for a further increase of 
wages, Forty-eight Unions accepted the award, made in July, 
intending to renew their application this month. Mr. Hender- 
son’s Union and two others declined to wait and went out on 
strike, knowing very well that they would cause great incon- 
venience and loss to the whole industry. Their leaders have 
now abandoned their claim to preferential treatment and agreed 
to apply to the Court of Arbitration, as the other Unions are 
doing. The discreditable episode is thus, we hope, at an end. 


The King sent a message to the League of Nations Union, 
which held a mecting at the Mansion House on Monday to 
arouse public interest in the League. ‘* We have won the war,” 
said the King. ‘“ That is a great achievemeny, but it is not 
enough. We fought to gain a lasting peace, and it is our supreme 
duty to take every measure to secure it. For that, nothing is 
more essential than a strong and enduring League of Nations.” 
The Covenant had laid the foundation. ‘The nature and the 
strength of the structure to be built upon it rust depend on 
the earnestness and’ sincerity of popular suppo:4.” 


Mr. Asquith, who was the principal speaxer xt the Mansion 
House, recalied the fact that twenty-five States had signed the 
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Covenant, and that thirteen others had been invited to accede 
to it. He expressed the hope that Russia and the enemy States 
would be admitted “without any avoidable delay.” The 
success of the experiment now rested with the peoples, The 
outlook was gloomy, owing in part to the delay in ratifying the 
German Peace Treaty. The future of civilization was at stake. 
Mr. Asquith denied that the League would derogate from the 
independence of any State, or that it would commit its members 
to unlimited responsibilities in foreign affairs. But it bound 
all participating States to reduce their armaments as quickly 
as possible, and to improve the conditions of the labouring 
classes and of uncivilized races. These were moral obligations 
which the peoples should insist on fulfilling. The only alter- 
native was a relapse into the old sterile and suicidal antagonisms. 
We must add that the task of making the League really popular 
in Europe would be greatly simplified if President Wilson’s 
countrymen showed a warmer interest in the Covenant. 


President Wilson is still seriously ill, and America remains 
without a Chief Executive at a moment when grave decisions 
in regard to domestic affairs and foreign policy need to be taken. 
The Senate, it is said, may debate the Peace Treaty for weeks 
to come, Bills dealing with the railways and the cost of living 
are making slow progress. The political situation is obscure, 
and is not rendered easier by the widespread industrial unrest, 
fostered by very high prices and by Communist agitators. The 
serious strike in the steel industry appears to be nearing a settle- 
ment. But the New York dockers have struck against the advice 
of their leaders, and a strike in the printing trade has compelled 
many New York journals to suspend publication. New York 
with its large alien population is no doubt peculiarly susceptible 
to the subversive influences directed from Moscow. 


The Allies last Saturday sent a drastio Note to Berlin insisting 
on the immediate evacuation of tho Baltic Provinces, and charging 
the German Government with having deliberately delayed 
the recall of General von der Goltz so as to give him time to 
establish himself in Courland. The Allies pointed out that the 
German troops had been paid, clothed, and transported by the 
German Government. ‘They refused to accept the German plea 
that the troops would no longer obey orders from Berlin. Until 
the evacuation was proceeding normally, under the eyes of an 
Allied Commission, the Allies would stop the import of foodstuffs 
and raw material into Germany. According to German reports, 
as yet unconfirmed, German shipping in the Baltic has been 
stopped. The Allied squadrons are patrolling the coast. 


The attitude of General von der Goltz’s army in Courland, as 
every Prussian knows, is precisely the same as that of Yorck’s 
corps before Riga in the winter of 1812. Yorck was officially 
serving under Napoleon, whose faithful ally Prussia professed 
to be; he was protecting the retreat of the Grand Army from 
Russia. On December 30th, 1812, he changed sides and made 
the Convention of Tauroggen with the Russians against the 
French. His King openly disavowed him, but secretly en- 
couraged him until in the following March it seemed safe for 
Prussia to throw off the mask and declare war on France. General 
von der Goltz is playing the part of Yorck, in concert with the 
Bolsheviks and with the Berlin Government. But the Allies, 
unlike Napoleon, have the power to put an end to this treachery. 


The Allies’ Note to Germany was sharply worded because they 
had just heard of the German attack on Riga. General von der 
Goltz’s troops, acting with the so-called “‘ Russian” troops 
under Colonel Bermondt, began on Wednesday week a regular 
bombardment of the Letts in Riga with gas-shells and air- 
bombs ‘The German infantry carried the outer Lettish de- 
fences, and advanced to the left bank of the Dvina opposite the 
city. The Lettish Government, who have been recognized by 
the ADies, were compelled to leave Riga, but the Lettish forces 
contriy«d to hold the river line and to prevent the Germans 
from creasing. The Letts, in appealing to the Allies for belp, 
rightly described this unprovoked attack as a breach of the 
Peace Treaty. But it is not by any means the Germans’ first 
offence. ‘Throughout the year General von der Goltz has been 
harrying the Letts from behind while the Bolsheviks attacked 
them in front. The Allies seem at last to have awakened to 
the gra .:%y of the situation. 


Genera! Denikin’s patriot armies are still pressing on towards 
Moscow. ‘This week he has occupied Orel, which is less than 
two hundred miles south of the capital. On his western flank 
he is north of Chernigoff, in the Dnieper Valley. On his castern 





_ 


flank he has crossed the Don, and he is also working northward 
up the Volga towards Saratoff, after crushing a fierce Bolshevik 
offensive. His lieutenant on the Baltic front, General Yudenitch, 
has at last begun a new advance towards Petrograd. (Qn 
Wedncsday General Yudenitch was close to Gatchina, within 
twenty-five miles of his goal. He had captured Pskoff on 
his right or southern flank and was nearing Luga, on the 
Pskoff-Gatchina railway. If the patriots could free Moscow 
and Petrograd simultaneously from the Terrorists, the 
Bolshevik nightmare would probably vanish. Meanwhile 
Admiral Koltchak in Siberia is steadily moving westward 
towards the Urals, and has secured his rear by a most important 
success in Turkestan, where the whole Bolshevik aimy, 33,000 
strong, surrendered to General Annenkoff. 


General Gouraud, who broke the great German offensive 
east of Reims on July 15th, 1918, and thus made Marshal 
Foch’s counterstroke possible three days later, has been appointed 
French High Commissioner in Syria and Commander of the Army 
in the Levant. His nomination is the outcome of the friendly 
agreement recently made between Great Britain and France, 
with the approval of the Allies, It appears to have given great 
satisfaction in France. We are profoundly thankful that 
French suspicions of our good faith in regard to Syria have been 
dissipated. There was no real cause for those suspicions, but 
they existed, and were a source of grave danger to the Allies, 
As it is, France, by assuming the responsibility for Syria, has 
relieved us of part of our very heavy burden in the Near Kast, 


The failure of General Nivelle’s offensive in Champagne in 
April, 1917, was discussed in the French Chamber on Saturday 
last by M. Painlevé, who was Premier at the time of the battle. 
The friends of General Nivelle have always contended that the 
reverse was due to M. Painlevé, who ordered the attack to be 
suspended prematurely because the casualties were heavy. 
M. Painlevé, for his part, declares that the attack had failed 
because the enemy had captured a copy of General Nivelle’s 
orders some days before, and that it would have been a useless 
waste of life to continue the offensive. General Nivelle was 
dismissed in May, 1917, the French armies stood on the defensive, 
and Sir Douglas Haig had to go on with his preparations for the 
attack in Flanders, in order to maintain the pressure on the 
enemy. General Ludendorff, as he acmits in his book, stood 
in great fear of a renewed French offensive, as his reserves 
in the West were running low, and he could not weaken the 
threatened front in Galicia. Sir Douglas Haig’s name has been 
dragged into this French political controversy. We are con- 
fident that, when all the facts are made known, his reputation 
for loyalty to his Allies will stand higher than ever. 


Sir David Beatty has been appointed First Sea Lord, on the 
resignation of Sir Rosslyn Wemyss. The official announcement 
made on Tuesday confirmed a rumour of long standing and satis- 
fied a widespread demand. Under Sir Rosslyn Wemyss, who 
succeeded Lord Jellicoe at Christmas, 1917, the Navy has shown 
the greatest vigour. The completion of the barrage across the 
Straits of Dover, the Zeebrugge and Ostend enterprises, the 
laying of the vast minefields in the North Sea, and the intensified 
campaign against the ‘U’-boats were the events by which Sir 
Rosslyn Wemyss’s term of office will always be remembered, 
since they led up to the mutiny and surrender of the German 
Navy. His work is now done, and the brilliant commander of 
the Grand Fleet during the second half of the war succeeds to 
the professional headship of the Navy. 


Lord Fisher has been continuing his reminiscences in the 


Times in his most characteristic vein. One of his statements 
deserves a word of comment. He tells us that he proposed 
to King Edward that the British Navy should ‘ Copenhagen” 
the German Fleet while it was lying in the Kiel Canal. The 
train of reasoning in Lord Fisher’s mind was apparently: “ ‘The 
German Fleet is undoubtedly being built against us and one 
day will be used. That fact is in itself a sufticient casus belli. 
We had much better nip the trouble in the bud. We have 
got enough submarines to do the job, and whereas we have now 
seven Dreadnoughts Germany has not got any. Therefore 
sink the German Fleet.” One cannot deny the logic of the 
argument, but everything else about it must be repudiated. Lest 
foreign readers should take Lord Fisher’s random reminiscences 
a little too seriously, we may as well say that the idea of attacking 
Germany without warning was never contemplated by any 
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Government or any statesman in Great Britain. The idea never 
once lodged itself in any responsible brain. What King Edward’s 
reply was to Lord Fisher’s suggestion we are nottold. Nodoubt 
he laughed, as he always seems to have laughed at Lord Fisher's 
sallies. ey 

Both the Westminster Gazette and Land and Water have been 
publishing reminiscences by Lord Haldane of his visit to Berlin 
before the war. Though Lord Haldane’s narrative and com- 
ments are interesting and entertaining, we do not find in them 
any particularly new information. They are very well worth 
reading, but they do not iend themselves to such a summary 
as can be given here. We may say in general, however, that 
the impressions we had already formed about Lord Haldane’s 
visit hold good. Lord Haldane believed that he had discovered 
in the so-called peace party in Germany a group of men whose 
power would develop and who might turn the scale in favour 
of peace. He therefore thought that this group was well worth 
encouraging by all reasonable arts of pacification and concilia- 
tion. In this conclusion Lord Haldane, as events have amply 
proved, was quite wrong. 


If there was any peace party in Germany worthy of the name, 
it was a miserable minority which had no power at all. But to 
recognize a mistake in judgment on Lord Haldane’s part is a 
very difierent thing from holding him up to obloquy as a kind 
of betrayer of his country. We cannot condemn too strongly 
the cruel and disgraceful language which has been used about 
Lord Haldane in many quarters. It was already clear, and we 
think Lord Haldane’s reminiscences make it doubly clear, that, 
in spite of his belief in a growing peace party in Germany, he 
never leit the Germans in doubt for a single moment as to what 
action Great Britain would take if Germany really intended war. 
He emphasized the fact over and over again that if Germany 
attacked France, Great Britain could not possibly look on idly. 
She would rally to the side of France. She could not con- 
ceivably do otherwise. 


Lord Haldane’s very explicit warnings in this respect unfor- 
tunately did nothing to abate the militaristic obsession of 
Germany. She held on her way and plunged the world in war, 
somehow persuading herself that Great Britain would not really 
do what Lord Haldane had said. We cannot go again now into 
the subject of Lord Haldane’s administration of the War Office, 
but we may say in brief that but for his admirable work the old 
‘Contemptibles *’ could not have been sent abroad so promptly 
as they were, nor would the Terriiorials have been ready to do 
even more in the war than the wildest optimists had expected 
of them. In course of time the most unjust attacks upon Lord 
Haldane will recoil upon their authors and leave the object of 
the attacks comparatively unharmed. 


The nation has been reminded this week that the expenditure 
is still far in excess of the revenue. From April Ist to 
Jetober 11th the Government spent £794,682,000 and received 
only £482,481,000. Last week’s expenditure was £26,967,000 
against a revenue of only £15,196,000. Now that Income Tax 
iz paid in two instalments, it would be unwise to expect a great 
improvement in the revenue returns for the second half of the 
jinancial year, inasmuch as half the Income Tax has been 
already collected. The inevitable deficit on the year can only be 
lessened by rigorous economy, which it is easier to preach than 
to practise. Expenditure depends upon policy. As long as 
the Government are prepared to embark on new enterprises 
and to subsidize one industry after another, the expenditure 
That spells bankruptcy and ruin. 


Sir Auckland Geddes, addressing a commercial audience on 
Friday week, assured them that British traders had never had 
ereater opportunities than they had now. They had no need 
to fear the immediate revival of German competition. The total 
import of German toys, for instance, since a deputation of 
British toymakers asked him for protection, had been worth 
Men were “ trembling before a shadow of 
what Germany used to be.” Her industries were completely 
disorganized, Japan was hampered by a great rise in the cost 
uf labour. America was hindered from competing by the high 
price of the dollar relatively to European currencies. Great 
Hxitain was better placed than any other country to profit by 


will outpace the revenue. 





only seven pounds, 


the revival of trade, if only manufacturers, merchants, and 
workmen would work together and work harder. Sir Auckland 
(ecties may be decried as an optimist, but a dose of optimism is 





very much needed just now by the British industrial com- 
munity. 





We are glad to see that Mr. Brownlie, the Chairman of the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers, continues his efforts to 
show his fellow-workers that higher real wages can only be 
obtained through greater production. In the October number 
of the Society’s journal he points out that the average American 
mechanic earns 3s. Id. an hour, whereas the average British 
mechanic earns Is, 8d. an hour for similar work. The American 
workman earns more, despite the comparative weakness of Trade 
Unions in America, because he produces more. In 1914 the 
average annual income per head was estimated at £72 in America 
against £60 here. The American workman has never adopted 
the fatal doctrine that a man should do as little work as possible 
in return for his wages so that there may be plenty of work for 
others to do, This ruinous fallacy is at the root of all our 
industrial troubles. 


The Church Congress met at Leicester this week, after an 
interval of six years. The Bishop of Peterborough’s presidential 
address, and the opening sermons by the Primate and Dr. Gore, 
testified to the gravity of the outlook at home and in Europe, 
and to the need for spiritual as well as material reconstruction. 
The Bishop of Peterborough looked for a “ re-evangelization ” 
of England, and insisted on the need for more Christian teaching 
in the schools. He spoke sympathetically of the desire for 
closer relations between the Churches, but, like the Primate, 
he deprecated undue haste in modifying the traditional principles 
of the Church of England. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
remarked that, besides the denominational differences, we had 
to reckon, even inside the Church, with deep-down differences 
of temperament. Reunion, that is to say, can never be 
accomplished by merely mechanical changes. 


We would direct the attention of our London readers to the 
Borough Council elections which are to be held on November Ist. 
Ratepayers are notoriously apathetic in regard to these elections, 
but they will, we trust, awaken to the extreme importance of 
recording their votes a fortnight hence. For the London 
Labour Party has set itself to profit by the traditional indiffer- 
ence of the vast majority of citizens, and hopes to capture the 
Borough Councils by surprise. The London Labour Party is 
mainly controlled by the most advanced Socialists—one section 
of them is openly affiliated to the Bolsheviks at Moscow—and 
their aim is to use the Borough Councils in the interests of revo- 
lutionary Communism. We do not need to discuss these possi- 
bilities now. We only desire, for the moment, to point out 
that the one inevitable result of Socialist predominance in the 
Borough Councils would be an immense increase in the rates. 
Poplar and West Ham ratepayers have still cause to lament the 
wild extravagance of their Labour Councils. 





The truth is that London, like the nation as a whole, needs 
to practise strict economy. Some of the so-called “ social 
reforms’ of the Labour Party may sound attractive, but we 
cannot afford luxuries at present. ‘The London ratepayer, 
already overburdened with high prices and heavy taxes, must 
desire above all a continuance of the thrifty and efficient local 
administration which he has enjoyed for the past dozen years. 
His present elected representatives belong for the most part 
to the Municipal Reform Party. They are concerned, not with 
national politics or international Utopias, but with the affairs 
of their respective boroughs, and they have done remarkably 
well, Throughout the war the average London borough rates, 
apart from the general rates, were lower than they were before 
the war, and even this year the increase in the rates is relatively 
small. The municipal electors, both men and women, will 
consult their own interests as well as the interests of London 
as a whole by recording their votes on November Ist for the 
Municipal Reformers who have served them so honestly. 


We regret that owing to pressure on our space we are obliged 
to postpone, probably for a fortnight, the publication of the plan 
and elevation of the Pisé de Terre cottage which is being built 
at Newlands Corner by Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis. ‘The cottage, 
as we have already explained, contains six rooms on one floor. 
Many correspondents have asked us for details, and we hope 
that in the specification, outline of elevation, &c., which we mean 
to publish they will find all the information they require. 











Bank rate,5 per cent., changed irom 04 per cent.April 56,1917. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE IRISH IMBROGLIO, 


SCHOOLBOY in a General Knowledge paper once 

asserted that the policy of laissez-faire consisted 
in a Government bringing things to a crisis and then allowing 
them totake their own course. We will not on this occasion 
discuss the accuracy of the definition, but at any rate this 
is the course of action which is too often followed by His 
Majesty's present advisers. At the moment they are busy 
applying the method to the Irish question, They have 
added yet another Committee to the many Committees 
and Conventions that have studied Hibernian affairs, 
a Committee whose essential reference, as far as we can 
see, is to bring Irish matters to a crisis. Is it not more 
than likely that, having accomplished this, they will 
allow affairs to take their own course? This plan of 
action is bad enough in itself, but what makes it worse 
is the fact that the Government have already got a 
Committee, and a strong Committee, discussing the whole 
question of the applicability of Federalism to the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom—a hopeless inquiry as we 
consider, but clearly of great and far-reaching importance, 
and, what is more, one wholly incompatible with a 
lightning, opportunist settlement of the immediate Irish 
issues, 

‘To add to this imbroglio we have present three very im- 
portant and disturbing factors. The first is the continued 
prevalence of the Sinn Fein movement. Nationalist 
optimists pretend that the movement is dying out, but for 
ourselves we will only say that we shall believe them when 
by-elections in the South and West of Ireland show that 
the Nationalist candidates can beat the Sinn Feiners. 

Yemember that as long as the Sinn Feiners control public 

opinion in Ireland, as they do now, no settlement on 
Constitutional lines is possible. The Sinn Feiner openly 
declares that he desires to set up an independent Irish 
Republic, and moreover an independent Irish Republic 
which shall be directly and permanently hostile to the 
rest of the present United Kingdom, and so to the British 
Empire as a whole. Secondly, you have got social con- 
ditions in Ireland not merely of unrest but of outrage 
and disorder to which a parallel cannot be found, or can 
be found only in the Land League agitation. Once again 
murder, and murder of a particularly callous and criminal 
kind, has become the mot d’ordre of Irish disaffection. 
Hatred, malice, and the anarchical desire for revenge 
at all costs are camouflaged with the title of patriotism. 
Lastly comes the revival of the Ulster movement of protest 
against the policy, which, alas! is beginning to show its 
head once more, of throwing North-East Ulster to the 
wolves--of victimizing that part of Ireland in which the 
majority of the inhabitants hate and reject all notion 
of Separatism, and in which the plea of discontent 
with the Union cannot be urged. North-East Ulster 
stands firmer than ever by the connexion with Great 
Britain. 





Theoretically it may be said that there is no ground | 


for Ulster’s uneasiness, and for the measures of self- 
preservation which she is now taking. The Government 
are pledged up to the hilt, not merely not to coerce North- 
fast Ulster and the Six-County Area, but, what is much 
more important, to exclude the Six-County Area from 
the operation of any Home Rule Bill which they may 
apply to the rest of Ireland. These pledges we owe 
to the statesmanship, vigilance, persistence, and deter- 
mination of Sir Edward Carson. It is clear, however, 
that in his opinion-and here we hold him to be entirely 
in the right —Ulster cannot afford to rest on her oars and 
rely wholly on these pledges. To make them good the 
Government must be constantly reminded of them, and 
reminded of them in the sternest way. No doubt if the 
reminders are persistent enough the pledges will be carried 
out. If not, there is the greatest danger of the Government, 
as we have seid, bringing matters to a crisis, and then 
letting them develop in such a way that an entirely new 
situation will be said to have been reached, and one to 
which the old pledges will be alleged not to be applicable. 
Such is the Irish imbroglio, It is one which reflects little 
credit upon our statesmen, 








, No doubt we shall be told that it is no use to grow 
indignant over facts; that whoever is to blame, the Crisis 
is here, and we have got to meet it. Instead of merely 
criticizing the Government, we ought te offer some 
suggestions of our own which will make for remedying 
the ills of Ireland. We cannot admit that it is the function 
of a newspaper, which necessarily has not got the wholg 
of the facts before it, to propose a specific course of action, 
Rather is it its business to criticize, and if possible improve 
the proposals of those who are responsible for legislation, 
Still, at a moment like the present we have no desire to 
shelter ourselves from any responsibility, and therefore 
accept the challenge which is sure to be made to us. Now, 
as always, we hold that the best way of mecting the Irish 
difficulty is to maintain the Union—that system of govern- 
ment under which the condition of Ireland has improved 
so steadily, and from the material side so beneficently, 
Instead of weakening the Union, we would make it closer, 
and strengthen that fact of national incorporation which 
created it. We would complete the work of placing the 
land of Ireland in the hands of the peasantry, which has 
already heen begun with such good results. Further, 
we would do everything we can, or rather everything 
that the Irish people will allow us to do, to develop 
Irish industries and Irish resources, and above all 
the means of communication not only between Great 
Britain and Ireland but between the Old World and 
the New. 

Primarily we desire to see Ireland the “ jumping-off” 
place for communication between Europe and America, 
and for aerial communication as well as for sea com- 
munication. ‘To accomplish this we would create a deep- 
sea harbour on the Western coast, either at Blacksod 
Bay or some other good natural harbour, in which the very 
biggest American liners could enter and be berthed with 
absolute safety. As near to the harbour as_ possible 
we would have an aerodrome at which Transatlantic 
airships and Transatlantic aeroplanes could descend. 
This North-West Irish harbour should be connected 
by a railway of the English gauge with Larne, and from 
Larne to Stranraer, pending the making of a tunnel, 
there should be ferry-boats of the best and most stable 
kind which could take on board if necessary two “ Atlantic” 
expresses. That does not of course in any way exhaust 
the possibilities of Irish development. We are sure, for 
example, that in her inexhaustible supplies of peat Ireland 
has a valuable treasure-house for the production of heat 
and power. This, however, is by the way. We have merely 
quoted an example of what could and might be done for 
Ireland through the Union. But, it will be said, what is 
the use of talking about such things? You must admit that 
development cannot take place unless the Irish people are 
willing, and the Irish people will never consent to develop- 
ment, even for their own good, unless they are made masters 
of their own fate, &e., &e. (For the rest see passim any 
Sinn Fein or Nationalist speech.) We do not of course 
agree with any of this high-pitched political rhetoric. 
We admit, however, that in such matters as these it is 
necessary not merely to proclaim the best thing and the 
right thing, but to try to consider the question from the 
point of view of other people, especially when we are tol: 
that the people of England have got thoroughly tired 
of the non possumus and purely Unionist view of Ireland, 
and are declaring that something must be done to satisfy 
moderate Irish Nationalist opinion. That opinion is 
supposed to be in favour of setting wp, not an independent 
Irish Republic, but an Irish Dominion on the lines of, say, 
the Dominion of New Zealand. We might easily answer 
this plea, and in fact do answer it, by saying that in the 
first place persons holding this view are at present hardly 
to be discovered in Ireland. The demand for the Dominion 
via media does not exist, or if it exists it is only among 
such idealists as Sir Horace Plunkett. 





AN ATTEMPT TO RATIONALIZE THE 
FOR DOMINION HOME RULE. 

I ET us assume for the purposes of argument that 
4A there is a real demand for Dominion Home Rule, 
that the British people have been converted to this solu- 
tion, and that therefore we have to consent, though 
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most unwillingly, to the abandonment of the policy of 


the Union. In fine, we will assume that the only function 
allowed us is that of saying how the principle of Dominion 
Hlome Rule can be applied to Ireland with the minimum 
of risk. In that case, and only in that case, for remember 
always we are Unionists and not Home Rulers, we will 
attempt to rationalize the policy of Home Rule. As a 
preliminary, however, we must insist that the principle 
of self-determination, if applied to Ireland, must be applied 
justly and reasonably, and not merely to one portion 
of Ireland and to only one body of Irishmen. Self-deter- 
mination, if sauce for the Irish Roman Catholic Goose, must 
be sauce also for the Ulster Gander. This means, as we 
have said a hundred times, that the part of Ireland which 
wants Dominion Home Rule must have it, and that the 
part of Ireland which loathes Home Rule, and will resist 
to the utmost being driven out of the United Kingdom, 
must be allowed to do without it. 

The next step of the Nationalists and the English Home 
Rulers is of course to say that we are giving no help 
to the solution of the problem by any statemeut of this 
kind, because, as we ought to know already, the majority 
of the Irish people will not accept partition in any shape 
or form under any considerations, good or bad. To this 
we will only reply that if that is the case, then we have 
proved the necessity for‘ the maintenance of the Union 
by a rveductio ad absurdum. If you can only have Home 
tule by partitioning Ireland—+e., if you are pledged not to 
grant Home Rule without partition, and if partitioning is 
impossible—then you can only have Home Rule by not 
having it—which is absurd. No partition, no Home Rule— 
that is the long and the short of the matter. 


It is not the least of the good results produced by the | 


agitation in North-East Ulster that it has made this fact 
absclutely plain. i’ou can only have Home Rule under 
conditions which the majority in Ireland, for reasons of their 
own, will not accept. Therefore the Union is a necessity, 
and will remain a necessity until one of two things happens. 
Kither the Nationalists must abandon their declaration 
that thev will never consent to the partition of Ireland, 
though they demand the partition of the United Kingdom, 
testants of North-East Ulster must abandon 


or the Pre 
their claim to Exclusion and join with the rest of Ireland 
in asking for Dominion Home Rule, a demand which 





of course would then be voted to Ireland in twenty-four 
hours. 

Those who wish to go into this matter s 
should look to the writings of Abraham Lincoln for the 
best possible statement of the essentials of the Ulster 
case, both from the legal and Constitutional and from thx 
moral point of view. The demand made by a certain 
area situated in the West part of Virginia for separation 
from the rest of the State was a demand in cssence on all 
‘ours With that of North-East Ulster. It was perhaps not 
ronstitutionally tenable in the narrow sense of the term, 
but it was just. Many of Mr. Lincoln’s advisers wanted 
.him to apply a pedantic legalism to blast the hopes of 
those who had stood by the Union in its hour of need 
and had been loval to the Government. Lincoln would 
lave to say to such cold-blooded pedantry. 
Whether their claim was lawiully or unlawlully urged, 
he declared that the claim of the West Virginians 
must he allowed, and that their Area must be excluded 
hen Vireinia, after the war, was reconstituted as a 
of the Union. Who could doubt that he was 
right ¢* 
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In this context a word may be said against a palpable 
fallacy which, dressed up in the language of rhetorical 
cocksureness, often does duty for argument amongst 
Home Rulers. The argument when addressed to Unionists 
like ourselves is on these lines: ‘* You deery direct action 
When it is advocated or threatened by certain of the 
labour organizations. Yet when recourse is had to it 
by Sir Edward Carson and his followers in North-East 
Ulster you defend it and support it. If it is wrong in the 
The answer is 





’ vs . 1 ory 
ene case, 1¢ must be wrong in the other. 

.* Those who wish to go deeper into the matter should look at a speech which 
ir In mace at the beginning of the war in answer to a deputation from West 
\ end also at the Memorandum presented by the President to his Cabinet 
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| possibly be defended, 





wre his death on the question of the exclusion of West Virginia the 
tate of Virginia, a document quoted iu Nicolay and May's Life of } kind Pa 
* . 


easy. In the case of the Labour Extremists, they are 
attempting by threats to blackmail Parliament into a 
specific policy, and one which requires legislative and 
executive action. They desire to supersede the will of the 
majority as expressed in Parliament, by the will of Organized 
Labour. Their instrument of direct compulsion is the 
threat of a strike which will bring the country to starvation 
and economic ruin. What the Ulstermen say is something 
quite different. They say: “ We were born into, and 
have inherited the night to be citizens of, the United 
Kingdom, and to be governed by the Parliament at West- 
ininster. You cannot deprive us of this right without our 
own consent. We will obey, as we always have obeyed, 
laws made for us at Westminster. There are, however, 
certain fundamental rights of which men cannot be deprived 
even by Act of Parliament, however supreme are the powers 
of that Parliament.” 

We admit that the sacred right of resistance on the pari 
of the citizen very rarely arises, but there are a certain 
strictly limited number of cases where it does arise, and 
this is one of them. The proposal not merely to expel an 
unwilling portion of the pepulation from the purview of the 
Parliament which governs it, but to place that unwilling 
locality and population under the rule of those whoin 
they regard as their bitterest enemies, is an exercise of 
absolutism beyond the right of any Parliament or representa- 
tive authority. Mere expulsion is a cruel act, but might 
But the transference of a well- 
defined homogeneous area to a Government which it 
abhors is an act of tyranny which may rightly be re- 
sisted, Curiously enough, though there have been 
plenty of oppressive annexations as the result of war, 
we cannot find an ¢xample of a nation in the plenitude of 
its power expelling a loyal and contented province and 
handing it over to its enemies, Austria no doubt 
expelled Tirol from its Empire and placed it under 
a hated neighbour, but this was only done unde 
the cruel compulsion of Napoleon. It was no voluntary 
act. 

t will be thus seen that the argument, or rather lu quoque, 
in regard to the blackmailing policy of the Labour organiza- 
tions completely breaks down. To make that analogy 
good North-East Ulster would be saying to the Government 
at Westminster: ‘* Unless you bring in legislation for 
curbing the power of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Ireland, for forbidding the formation of Sinn Fein societies 
and depriving them of the right to arm, and further refrain 
from letting out Sinn Feia leaders convicted of criminal 
acts, we shall have recourse to revolt.” Then indeed 
we should have a strict analogy, and one which, though 
we might agree on the merits, would, we hope, be answered 
by the Government in a proper spirit. But the men of 
North-East Ulster never have made and never will make such 
an attempt to blackmail the Imperial Parliament at West 
minster and the Imperial Government, even though, 
as in the cases we have mentioned, they may feel very 
strongly in regard to the want of wisdom and justice 
displayed in the policy pursued towards the disloyal 
portion of the Irish population. 

But to return once more to the immediate danger—i.e., 
the Government’s attempt at a lightning solution, which 
can do no good, and may even prejudice the possibility 
of some reasonable settlement uw later date. Surely 
from the Government's point of view what they ought to 
do is to wait till their Federal Committee has explored the 
situation as a whole, and seen whether it is possible or 
not possible to redefine Federalism —to turn it, that is, from 
a system of drawing together into a system of driving apart, 
to render it divorce rather than a marriage contract. 
If they do not, the lightning solution is only too likely 
to make a Federel solution for evei impossible. We 
admit that that is a fact which does not greatly trouble 
us, but it should surely trouble those who believe in 
Federalism for the United Kingdom. We prefer to be 
Englishmen rather than inhabitants of the Canton of 
Wessex, 

Let us attempt to see what reason would dictate as the 
best form of Home Rule solution—assuming that some 
form of Home Rule should unhappily be decided on by 

Surely it must be something of this 
ament should pass an Enabling Act in which 
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the following principles might be laid down in the 
preamble :— 

(1) That the policy of self-determination if adopted 
shall be equitably applied to Ireland. 

(2) That for the purposes of such equitable application 
Ireland shall be divided into two sections :— 

(a) That part of Ireland in which the majority 
are in ayvour of the dissolution of the 
legislative Union—ie., the Twenty-six- 
County Area of the South and West. 

(b) That part of Ireland in which the majority 
are in favour of the maintenance of the 
Union —i.e., the Six-County Area of the 
North-East. 

(3) That in case either of the areas thus described 
should demand a system of Dominion Home Rule, 
which system would involve the abolition of 
representation in the British Parliament, such 
system of Dominion Home Rule should be granted 
according to the scheme set forth in the Schedule 
annexed, &c., &e. 

(4) That either area might apply for complete incor- 
poration with the Kingdom of England—+.e., to 
become a county or counties of the said Kingdom. 


Once more, let it be remembered that this is not a 
solution which we like or think right or advisable, but 
at any rate we are giving a form to the views assumed to 
be inspiring the Government which reduces their injustice, 
and does not make them lead straight to civil war. From 
our point of view, our proposal is no doubt a reductio ad 
absurdum, and so a proof that we must maintain the 
Union. For those who think otherwise it is at all events 
& proposal which fits the facts, and will not cause a 
wholly justifiable resistance in North-East Ulster—a 
resistance which, strange as it may sound in some ears, 
we believe the people of England and Scotland would refuse 
to drown in blood. 





REVOLUTION AND TRADE UNIONISM. 
[COMMUNICATED.] 


POWERFUL appeal has been made to the Trade 
Unionists of this country by describing the recent 
attempt to bring about a general strike as a “ fight for 
Trade Unionism,” but, as certain extremists concerned in 
the movement have openly declared themselves to be in 
favour of revolution, it may be worth while to notice how 
Trade Unions have fared under previous Revolutionary 
régimes, notably those of France and Russia. During the 
early stages of the great French Revolution we find that 
“corporations of workmen” continued to exist as they 
had done under the Old Régime, and reaped no benefit 
from the changed conditions of the government. The 
members of the National Assembly, whilst loudly pro- 
claiming themselves to be the “representatives of the 
people,” remained singularly oblivious of all questions 
connected with Labour, and in April, 1791, the working 
men, who had vainly waited during the two years the 
Revolution had lasted for the millennium promised thein, 
ended by taking the law into their own hands, and organized 
meetings at which they agreed only to work for an increased 
rate of payment. When, however, the “coalition of 
working carpenters’ went out into the workshops and 
yards of Paris and forcibly enlisted their fellow-workmen 
in the movement, the master carpenters found themselves 
obliged to appeal for help to the Municipality. The 
working carpenters retaliated with an address to the 
National Assembly, but failed to obtain satisfaction ; 
accordingly on June &th a further band of working men, 
to the number of 560, sent an appeal to Marat formulating 
their complaints against their oppressors. Amongst these 
the most tyrannical are described as men who had once 
-been “ day-labourers,” “ carters,” &c., but who “ now 


inhabit palaces, drink the most delicate wines, sleep on 
eiderdown, and are drawn about in gilded coaches.” 
Marat, whilst sympathizing with the grievances of the 
workmen, used them merely as a ground of complaint 
against the Royalists and counter-revolutionaries, who, 
as the aforesaid description proves, were not the cause 
Six days later the Assembly, alarmed at 


of the trouble. 





the insubordination of the workmen, launched the famoug 
law of June 14th, 1791. 

It was Chapelier, one of the most ardent revolutionaries 
of 1789, who came forward in the name of the “ Commitiog 
of the Constitution ” to protest against the meetings held 
by the ‘ coalitions of workmen.” 


“The object of these assemblies, which are being propagated 
throughout the Kingdom, and which are already in corre. 
spondence with each other,” Chapelier declared to the Assembly, 
“is to force the employers of labour, the former masters, ig 
increase the price of the day’s work, to prevent workmen and 
those who employ them in their workshops from making amicab]a 
compacts, to make them sign in registers their undertaking to 
submit to the price of the day’s work fixed by these assemblies 
and to the other regulations they take upon themselves to make, 
They even resort to violence in order to carry out these regu. 
lations ; they force the workmen to leave their workshops even 
when they are contented with the wages they are receiving, 
They wish to depopulate the workshops ; already several work. 
shops have risen, and different disorders have been committed, 
. . . « We have the strongest reasons for believing that the 
institution of these assemblies has been encouraged in the minds 
of the workmen less with the object of increasing by their 
coalition the salary for the day’s work than with the secret 
intention of fomenting trouble.” 


In response to Chapelier’s speech, the Assembly unani- 
mously passed a decree suppressing Trade Unions :—- 


‘I. The annihilation of all kinds of corporations of citizens 
belonging to the same class or profession being one of the funda- 
mental bases of the French Constitution [i.e., the Constitution 
then in process of completion], it is forbidden to re-establish 
them under any pretext or any form whatsoever. 

Il. The citizens of the same class or profession F 
cannot, when they are together, name presidents or secretaries, 
keep registers, draw up decrees or resolutions, or make regulations 
on their pretended common interests. 

Ill. It is forbidden to all administrative and municipal 
bodies to receive any address or petition in the name of any 
class or profession or toreply toone. . . . 

I If, contrary to the principles of liberty and of the 

Constitution, citizens attached to the same professions, arte, 
or trades draw up resolutions, make compacts between them- 
selves to refuse by mutual consent or to accord only at a fixed 
price the assistance of their industry and their work, the afore- 
said resolutions and compacts, whether accompanied by an 
oath or not, are declared to be unconstitutional and an infringe- 
ment of liberty and of the Declaration of the Rights of Man, and 
as null and void; the administrative and municipal bodies are 
obliged to consider them as such; the authors, leaders and 
instigators who have provoked them, drawn up resolutions, or 
presided shall be summoned before the tribunal of the police 
— and condemned to a fine of 500 livres and suspended for 
a year from exercising their rights as * active citizens ’ and from 
the right of admittance to the assemblies.” 
Further, any threats directed against contractors or 
against workmen who continued to work for a lower wage 
than that decreed by the coalitions were to be punished by 
a fine of 1,000 livres and three months’ imprisonment. 

This decree, described by Jaurés as ‘a terrible law” 
which “crushed the workers of France for seventy-five 
years ”—-for not until the reign of Napoleon ITI. was the 
right to form Trade Unions and to strike restored to the 
people—met with not a word of protest from Robespierre 
or any of the so-called democrats of the Assembly ; on the 
contrary, under the Terror, when Robespierre had achieved 
the supreme power, we find it confirmed by fresh decrees. 
If Robespierre, says M. Aulard, 

** concerned himself with feeding the people in order to prevent 
riots, he applied inflexibly the really bourgeois laws against 
coalitions of workmen. All attempts to strike were severely 
repressed. On the 22nd of Frimaire, Year II., when organizing 
workshops for the manufacturing of arms, the Comité de Salut 
Public published an ultra-severe regulation to prevent the 
workmen conferring together, ‘ All coalitions,’ it says, * or 
assemblings of workmen are forbidden; the communications 
that work renders necessary or useful between the workers in 
the different workshops can only take place by the mediation 
or the express permission of the administration on which each 
workshop depends.’ And further on: ‘In no case may the 
workmen meet together to formulaic complaints; any such 
assemblings will be dispersed, the authors and the instigators 
will be arrested and punished according to the laws.’ ”’ 

On the 2nd of Prairial the Comité published a further 
decree that workmen and day labourers who coalesced to 
demand an increase of wages should be summoned before 
the Revolutionary Tribunal. How are we to understand 
the attitude of so-called democracy towards rights that 
we to-day regard as essential to the liberty of the people ! 
Marx, Aulard, and Jaurés have each in turn commented 
on this anomaly, and whilst Aulard finds the explanation 
of Robespierre’s policy in his love of domination, Marx 
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accounts for “the sanguinary law” of June 14th, 1791, 
by the theory of antagonism between the bourgeoisie and 
the proletariat. It is undoubtedly true, as Socialists 
declare, that the great French Revolution proved in the 
end a triumph of the bourgeoisie over the people, but, as 
Jaurés points out, at the time this law was passed the 
antagonism between the two classes was “only faintly 
indicated,” and he goes on to show that neither in 
Robespierre nor in Chapelier can any such antagonism be 
found. It is therefore in their theories of government that 
the solution of the problem must be sought :— 

“The individuals and the State—no intermediate groups— 
that is the social conception of Chapelier. It undoubtedly 
served the interests of the bourgeoisie, but I see no proof that 
it was particularly to disarm the proletariat that Chapelier 
propos the law of June 14th. . In any case, how can we explain 
the complete silence of Robespierre? [Jaurés omits to mention 
that the decree was confirmed by Robespierre later.) I 

uite understand that he was not a Socialist, but he was a 
lemocrat, and he found support more in the artisans and 
workmen than in the itnatetal bourguctele.’ ’—( Histoire Socialiste, 
I., 608.) 
This is surely to understate the case. Had not 
Robespierre throughout the Revolution shown himself the 
most implacable enemy of the bourgeoisie? Had he not 
consistently advocated the sovereignty of the people, or, 
as it is called to-day, the “ dictatorship of the proletariat ” 
—a dictatorship to be exercised, of course, by himself ? 
Robespierre may then surely be regarded as a rudimentary 
Socialist, and here perhaps lies the explanation of his 
policy in confirming the decrees of June 14th. Believing 
himself to be the incarnation of the people’s will, he 
held, like Louis XIV., that ‘‘ L’Etat c’est moi!’’ There- 
fore any attempt to challenge his supremacy by forming 
corporations in the State was an attack on the sovereignty 
of the people and must be severely repressed. 

The present rulers of Russia have also recognized that 

Trade Unions, as we understand them, are incompatible 
with Socialism. “Trade Unions,” writes the English 
lithographer Mr. Keeling in his graphic description of 
Bolshevik Russia, “‘ were formed soon after the March 
revolution”; but after the accession of the Bolsheviks to 
power, 
“if a Trade Union did not please the higher Soviet it was fined 
and suppressed and a new Union formed in its place by the 
Bolsheviks themselves. Entry to this new Union was only open 
to members of the new Union, who signed a form declaring 
themselves entirely in agreement with and prepared completely 
to support in every detail the policy of the Soviet Government. 
‘ With regard to our own Union, the printers’, our books 
were declared invalid about the end of October, and red cards 
were issued to all those who signed a new form declaring them- 
selves Bolsheviks. Without one of these red cards no one was 
considered a member of the Union. . It will be asked, 
as I often asked, ‘ Why did they sign the forms ?’ The answer 
is simple. Unless the forms were signed the individual who 
refused would lose his ration card, and if a number stood out the 
factory was closed.” 


Mr. Keeling adds :— 

“T suppose I can claim to know something of Trade Unions ; 
I can most emphatically state that no Trade Union which would 
be looked at in England exists in Soviet Russia other than the 
Union of Railwaymen; all the others are creatures of the 
Bolsheviks, and dare not call their souls their own except at 
the price of being starved to death.” 


That Socialism as interpreted by Lenin is simply 
Prussianism under another form was shown by a writer 
to the Economist on October 4th :— 


_ “All over Soviet Russia the system of ‘ State Capitalism,’ 
t.c., forced production by the old capitalistic methods in the 
interest of the State finances, is making rapid way. The ad- 
vanced Communists complain of despotism by factory managers, 
fines, unreasonably long hours, penalties for inciting to strikes, 
and of certain abuses and injustices alleged to arise out of the 
new system of premium payments, piece payment, minimum 
output rule, anil espionage against adherents of ca’ cannyism. 


Most of these methods were recommended by Lenin in his last 
pamphlet, New Problems of Soviet Power, and they are now 
daily eulogized in the Leninite Press as industrial Russia’s 
salvation.” 

Strikes have been crushed by Lenin as ruthlessly as by 
Robespierre. 


“The Bolsheviks, who call themselves a Workman’s Govern- 
ment,” a correspondent in Petrograd wrote to the Russian 
Liberation Committee last May, “ very soon lay their hands on 


the workmen as soon as the latter do not submit to them. During 
the March strikes in Ps trograd a score or so of workmen were 
shot at the works which had struck, an order being likewise 


issued to discharge all workmen who did not wish to resume 
work. In connection with this the Petrograd Soviet of Work- 
men’s Delegates, and also the Soviet of Petrograd Trade Unions, 
passed a resolution that in a State with such a Socialistic régim 
as Soviet Russia workmen have no right to strike.” 


In the light of these experiments we may well ask our- 
selves how far revolution is likely to aid the cause of Trade 
Unionism in this country. N.C W. 





THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


y*. seldom can the work of a quasi-private Society 
have attracted at its opening so much attention 
as was deservedly bestowed upon the meeting of the 
League of Nations Union at the Mansion House on Monday. 
The points of contact between the Union and the Govern- 
ment are so numerous that it is indeed almost impossible 
to think of the Union as an unofficial Society. Its function 
is to enlist popular support for the League of Nations ; 
and since without popular support the League must 
perish, the Union is really the agent of the Government. 
And yet we should fall into heresy by overstatement if 
we pressed this argument too far, for nothing is more 
true than that support of the League is the duty not 
only of the present Government, but of all the Gevern- 
ments that will succeed them. The League of Nations is 
not a party matter. For good or ill, it has been chosen 
as the machinery by which international relations are 
to be controlled. It is for this reason that the King’s 
fine exhortation to the country, which was read at the 
Mansion House meeting, was entirely fitting and in place. 
It would of course have been impossible for the King—a 
scrupulously Constitutional Sovereign as he always is— 
to call for a rally to any party measure. His message 
was the clinching proof, if any were needed, that the 
League of Nations is common ground for all men of goodwill. 


The League formally comes into existence when the 
Peace Treaty with Germany has been ratified by three 
Great Powers. Great Britain. France, and Italy have 
already signed, and the ratifications are to he de- 
posited in a day or two. ‘There must necessarily 
be a further delay of many weeks before the 
Council and the Assembly of the League can meet in 
conjunction. It was arranged that the first complete 
meeting—Council and Assembly together—should be 
summoned by the President of the United States. It 
must be admitted that no one can at present name even 
an approximate date for this summons. Not only is 
President Wilson, to the deep regret of us all, seriously 
ill, but the American Senate is hesitating to ratify the 
Treaty in a form which would make the United States 
a member of the League. But the operations of the 
Council will not be affected by these delays. Within a 
month or so, presumably, the Council will appoint Com- 
missions to undertake the delicate labour of mapping 
out the Danzig free territory and other similar tasks. 
Though the League will begin with comparatively small 
things and proceed to very great things, its preliminary 
tasks will have an importance out of all proportion to 
their seeming value. The reason for this is that the 
reputation of the League has yet to be established. The 
more people esteem its promptness and the practicality 
and justice of its decisions, the greater its authority will 
be. If it fails in the small preliminary decisions, it will 
be all the harder, if not impossible, for it to tackle the 
matters of almost insuperable difficulty which lie beyond. 
Every one ought to keep clearly in his mind the fact that 
the League is at present only a framework. What is to 
be fitted into it may be good or may be bad; all will 
depend upon the wisdom of the diplomatic representatives 
of the Great Powers, and the actions of those representa- 
tives in their turn are bound to respond to the sense of 
civilized nations as to what ideals of the Leagne deserve 
popular support. Much though we regret some of the 
provisions of the Covenant establishing the League, we have 
not a word to say in encouragement of those who condemn 
the League as unworkable. In all practical respects 
the League has yet to be shaped. It would be an ignoble 
surrender of responsibility for any civilized nation that 
has put its name to the Covenant to refuse now > try 
to erect the League into an instrument of justice, mercy, 





and good management, 
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As vur readers know, we should ourselves have greatl 
preferred a very much simpler instrument. We think 
the world would have been better, or at all events more 
easily, served by a solemn pledge ‘exchanged by civilized 
nations that the sanctity of Treaties should be observed. 
Under such an arrangement it could have been made 
impossible for any Power to tear up a Treaty and go to war 
without, say, a year’s notice. Nearly all wars would be 
avoided if it were arranged that there should be a whole 
year’s interval for reflection and for the public examination 
of the causes of dispute. We venture to say that such a 
scheme, which would have avoided all the embarrassments 
and the friction of universal and mutual interference, 
would have guaranteed the general peace in such a practical 
way that after a short period the Finance Ministers of the 
various Powers would have been only too thankful to 
compare notes and reduce their military expenditures by 
agreement. As it is, a much more ambitious plan has been 
introduced, and the League, even while it seeks to end 
friction, is in itself a somewhat transparent cause of friction. 
We sincerely hope, however, that the League will regard 
every day as lost which is allowed to elapse after the first 
possible date at which the Council can enter on its duties. 
A glance round the agitated world must surely convince 
everybody that delay is disastrous. If the League could 
have come into existence within a few hours of the birth 
of the idea, it would have had much brighter prospects 
than it has now. It would be most unfair to the League 
to underrate its difficulties. Our support must respond 
to our recognition of the need for it. The difficulties are 
simply immense, and one can hardly wonder at the attitude 
of pessimists who say that they are too great to be over- 
come. But the greatest difficulties are those which are 
best worth overcoming, and it is in that spirit that the 
nation must approach this question. . 

It may very well be that if the extraordinary complica- 
tions which we now see in Russia—involving the existence 
of many small bordering States, and the issue whether 
Russia is to remain the home of one of the most cruel and | 
menacing tyrannies the world has ever known (such a 
tyranny as might permanently afiect the peace of the rest 
of the world), actively attracting, moreover, the smoulder- 
ing ambitions of Germany —cannot be dissipated by reason, 
the League may have to apply compulsion sooner than it 
either expects or likes. War on a large scale, let us admit, 
is impossible for at least another generation. 
is much too exhausted, and also too obviously disinclined. 
We may thank Heaven for that, but at the same time the 
impossibility of pushing the ultima ratio to its logical 
conclusion leaves the League with one weapon the less for 
carrying on its work. In these circumstances we would 
ask those of our countrymen who were foremost in their 
advocacy of the League at least to remember their own 
arguments. In advocating the League they demanded 
that the peace should be kept by applying the compulsion 
of economic pressure to any persistent disturber of the 
peace. The League is already faced with numerous 
persistent disturbers of the peace. Yet when there is any 
suggestion of the use of economic compulsion there is an 
immediate outcry. A boycott, or blockade, is written 
and spoken of as though it were an execrable act of war, 
brutal in itself and serving no purpose. Some of the fore- 
most advocates of the League, in fact, flee from their 
own conclusions the moment it is proposed that those 
conclusions should be meade practical. Naturally we 
should not wish to seem to be unsympathetic towards any 
humane argument, but it is really useless to demand a new 
system if it is not intended to work it. Besides, it ought 
to be considered whether a boycott, severe and even te rrible 
in some of its applications as it must be, is not a gentler 
course than allowing nations to drift into a permanent 
condition of internecine war and massacre over a con- 
siderable part of the world’s surface. 

Aithough we cannot agree with those who think that 
war has become too terrible ever to be engaged in again— 
for man has a heart for every fate and knows that no one 
can do more than kill him-—we acknowledge that another 
great war would probably bring down civilization in final 
ruin. It must be remembered that every war is managed, 
as it were, on the basis of the last war. The last war is the 


starting-point of all military theory and instruction, and 
it ts the invariable experience that, building on that basis, 


the exponents of war can always manage to “go one 
better.” If the last war bled the nations white after laying 
under contribution all their energies, brains, and wealth 
in every section of life, so that even the people left at home 
were in a sense at the front, the next war would utterly 
eclipse these conditions. Cities would be obliterated by 
thousands of aeroplanes, probably with silent engines, 
coming unawares and dropping tens of thousands of bombs 
and pouring down invisible floods of lethal gas. Beside 
such a prospect as this—the prospect of dev astation and 
extinction for all—disputes about wages and the cost of 
living become a kind of ridiculous irrelevance. Mr. Clynes 
was quite right when at the Mansion House meeting he 
adjured working men to place the success of the League 
of Nations foremost i in their thoughts, and to regard it as 
even more important than the questions w hich are now 
disturbing them. 
RUSSIA, GERMANY, AND THE ALLIES. 

4\VENTS in Russia are moving rapidly, but exactly 
how and where they are moving nobody seems to 

be able to say. The first thing to notice is that there is 
a remarkable change in the fortunes of the White forces, 
Only a few weeks ago it seemed that the Bolshevik armies 
were definitely obtaining the mastery. They had forced 
Admiral Koltchak to retreat an immense distance, and they 
appeared likely to be able to detach enough forces from his 
front to deal speedily with General Denikin, who up to that 
time had been having brilliant successes. Now, 
have described elsewhere, General Denikin and Admiral 
Koltchak are both advancing rapidly, and even General 
Yudenitch, who at one time professed to be unable to 
march without the help of the Esthonians, is moving 
swiltly towards Petrograd. It may be only a coincidence, 
but it may be something more, that the anti-Bo!shevik 
tussians have pulled themselves together immediately 
upon the withdrawal of the Allies—that is to say, at tho 
moment when they were compelled to rely upon them- 





as Wwe 





Every one | 


selves, and were no longer troubled by the suspicion that 
| the Allies were in Russia for their own interests. The 
| removal of this suspicion may have detached many sup- 
porters of Bolshevism. However that may be, there 
must have been some rather sudden decline of con- 
fidence or en irreparable shortage of war materials 
‘in the Bolshevik armies. It has. long been a puzzle 
to Englishmen how the ‘Ted armies were served even 
las well as they were in the matter of Staff work. 
| Allied seldiers returning from Russia declared that many 
Russian officers of the old Army, in spite of their political 
dislike of the Bolsheviks, were putting all their brains and 
energies into the work of the Red armies. We imagine 
i that the explanation was that existence outside the Red 
larmies was for many thousands of officers impossible. 
| But if that be the explanation, it is also plain that whenever 
a desertion of the Bolshevik cause becomes possible, the 
Solsheviks are likely to be left in the lurch very suddenly 
Something of the kind may be happening now, for Bol- 
| shevism was always doomed because of its own internal 
insanity, and there is no reason why the inevitable should 
not be happening rather sooner than was expected. At 
the same time, it would be wise to wait on events a little 
longer before believing that Bolshevism i; about to be 
driven into the wilds of Asia. 
Now let us turn to another 
When we survey the relations of the Allies to Russia. 
| the part being played by German soldiers of fortune in the 
saltic Provinces and elsewhere, we confess that we cannot 
extract any coherence from the general confusion, and can 
do no more than hope that the Government will soon 
enlighten us. Take, for example, the bewildering enter- 
prise of General von der Goltz, This German officer, a 
nephew of the well-known Marshal von der Goltz, seems 
to be a kind of detached agent of the German Government 
and a direct agent of the German militarists. The German 
Government have forbidden him to march upon Riga. 
Nevertheless his troops are already in the suburbs of Riga. 
Whether General von der Goltz himself has responded to 
the command to return to Germany is a mystery. But 
this at all events is clear, that General von der Goltz could 
not have carried on as long as he has unless food and muni- 
tions had been sent to him from Germany. It is useless, 
therefore, for Herr Noske and the German Government 
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to protest that they are unable to control General von der 
(oltz. They could cut off all supplies even if they could 
not compel General von der Goltz to come to heel. More- 
over, so long as the present German Government continue 
in power there 1s no other official body which the Supreme 
(‘ouncil at Paris can recognize or deal with. “ Pity the 


poor German. He is doing his best, but he is not really 
master in his own house, and cannot get his commands 


obeyed,” is an absurdly unpractical ery. So long as the 
(ierman Government remain a Governinent, they must 
acknowledge responsibility. 

There are other mysteries. The Ukrainian Government 
have declared war on General Denikin, and it is suspected 
that the Ukrainian General Petlura is sympathetic towards 
(Germany. Yet again, General Kraus, who is a German, 
and who was fighting in the Ukrainian cause, is reported 
now to have changed his allegiance, and to have joined 
(‘eneral Denikin on the understanding that Eastern Galicia 
and the Province of Cholm should be taken from Poland 
and incorporated in Russia. If this astonishing report 
were true, it would mean that General Kraus has somehow 
got his services accepted on the Allied side although he 
contemplates nothing less than upsetting the whole Allied 
settlement with regard to Poland! “* Light, more light!” 
must be our appeal to the Government. One’s head reels 
at the various contradictions. It seems to be admitted 
that the Supreme Council at Paris have invited Germany 
to co-operate in blockading Soviet Russia. We do not 
ourselves see anything wrong in that, in spite of the wrath 
of the Times. Now that a Peace Treaty with Germany 
has been signed, Germany is once again recognized as a 
more or less responsible State. Therefore if supplies are to 
be kept out of Bolshevistie Russia it is perfectly natural to 
invite the Germans to refuse to pass on such supplies. So 
far as we understand the policy of the Supreme Council ct 
present, it is that German shipping is forbidden to navigate 
the Baltic and that an Allied Mission is being sent to Berlin. 

The general impression we receive is that Germany 
wants to get what advantage she can out of Russia, and is 
uncertain at present whether to back the Whites or the 
Reds. She is temporizing, and hopes to make friends 
with the victor. After all, this is natural enough from the 
int of view of those Germans who are determined not 
) have their lives directed by the Allies, whether the Allies 
express themselves through the League of Nations or in 
some other way. All those Germans who still hope for 
a great economic expansion of Germany, and even a great 
territorial development, centre their hopes upon Russia. 
Every reader of General Ludendorfl’s book must heve 
noticed how again and again he returns to the subject of 
the Baltic Provinees. Whatever the policy of Germany 
may be towards Russia now, we may be sure that it is 
not accidental. German soldiers no doubt are as war- 
weary as all other soldiers, and even more so, but on the 
farm-lands of the Baltic Provinces they see in a vision 
their future homesteads. That is why General von der 
Goltz has not lacked his soldiers of fortune, and why his 
army is not despicable as a military force. None the less 

is @ great power for evil if the world is to be settled, as 
Wwe intend that it shall be, on the lines laid down in Paris. 
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Railway stations are the most prosaic places in the world, | 
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But now only children want to look out | 

’ : | 
re regarded as conveniences only— | 
breakfast, he “got set down to a fricassee”’ 


full service of trains could be violently interrupted without the 
destruction of society. 

The romance of the stage-coach was emphasized towards the 
end of “the coaching days” partly because the system was at 
its best only a few years before it was superseded. De Quincey 
describes how as a young man he rode down from Oxford and 
back again four times a year. ‘We heard our speed, we saw 
it, and felt it asa thrilling; and this speed was not the product 
of blind insensate agencies that had no sympathy to give, 
but was incarnated in the fiery eyeballs of the noblest of the 
brutes, in his dilated nostril, spasmodic muscles, and thunder- 
beating hoofs.” Now, he continues sadly, “ on the new system 
of travelling iron tubes and boilers have disconnected man’s 
heart from the ministers of his locomotion.” He is told that 
between London and York his train has travelled at so many 
miles an hour. He believes it because he finds himself in York 
at the appointed time. He has no consciousness of having 
flown through the air, no sense of exhilaration, no delight in his 
journey. He simply knows that he has been very comfortable 
and very dull. De Quincey had never driven in a motor-car. 
Had he done so he would have known that the marvellous senso 
of exhilaration which he felt upon the top of “the Mail” was 
not entirely due to the fact that it was a vehicle drawn by horses. 
The prosaic dullness of a train comes very largely from the fact 
of its size. Its individuality is destroyed by its compartments. 
It bears the same relation to a coach as a block of flats bears to a 
mansion, or an American liner to a sailing ship. It has “as 


| many centres as there are separate carriages,” scoffs De Quincey. 


The “ gathering of gazers”’ about a mail * has one centre and 
acknowledges one interest, but the crowds attending at a railway 
station have as little unity as running water.” 

The earlier Victorian novelists constantly laid their scenes 
in @ stage-coach. A journey, even a short journey, offered 
opportunities for character-drawing, for comic relief, and for the 
development of a plot to which train travelling does not lend 
itself. The reader of Dickens is always stepping in and out of a 
coach in tragic or in comic mood. He may be following tho 
escapades of Mr. Pickwick, or he may be gazing horror-struck 
at the body of Jonas when on his last journey he “ booked 
through.” <A little carlier than Dickens, however, the coach 
and the postchaise seem to have played a less part in the scenery 
of fiction. Considering how often Miss Austen’s heroines went 
out to stay, and how much she depends upon visits for the 
variety of her narrative, it is wonderful how seldom she has 
recourse to a journey as an expedient in the development of het 
plots. When Mr.and Mrs. Allen took Catherine Morland to Bath 
nothing happened on the way. The journey “ was performed with 
suitable quietness and uneventful safety. Neither robbers nor 
tempests befriended them, nor one lucky overturn to introduce 
them to a hero. Nothing more alarming occurred than a fear 
on Mrs. Allen’s side of having left her clogs behind her at an 
inn, and that fortunately proved to be groundless.” When 
Catherine drove from Bath to Northanger a very pretty 
flirtation took place between her and Henry Tilney, but only such 
a flirtation as might have arisen during “a ramble.” When 
General Tilney turned Catherine out of his house to travel alone 
to Fullerton, Miss Austen, who cannot be commonplace, resists 
all temptation to make an adventure of the long lonely journey. 
‘Her ignorance of her route was so great”? that “she was 
indebted to the postmasters ”’ for the names of the places she 

She, however, ** met with 
* Her youth, civil manners, 





must pass through to get to Salisbury. 
nothing to distress or frighten her.” 
and liberal pay procured her all the attention that a traveller 
like herself could require.’ ‘* Fanny's” difficulty in finding an 
escort to make possible for her the long journey from Ports- 
mouth to Manstield plays a great part in Mansfield Park ; 
at last Edmund does appear with the postchaise the 
remarkable for but his doleful silence, 
and “Sensibility” various long journeys 
together, but they are performed, like Catherine's, in *‘ quiet- 
ness and safety,” and are varied only by witty descriptions of 
how fast they seem to have 
got over the ground in those steamless days! Mr. D'Arcy 
“an easy distance, little more than 
Earlier still, when roads were so much 
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, Sterne, who loved the romance of the road no less than 
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we came the other day across an essay of Dr. Jolinson’s on tlie 
humours of the road. It is really amusing, and reads as though 
it had been drawn forth by Boswell at table rather than written 
by Johnson at his desk. Four people besides the lexicographer 
get intoacoach. ‘ We sat silent for a long time, all employed 
in collecting importance into our faces and endeavouring to 
strike reverence and submission into our companions.” Till 
they come to the first inn no one speaks. Once set down to a 
meal, however, their tongues are unloosed, and they all begin 
to boast. Each tries to make upon the others an impression of 
social superiority. One gives himself out to be rich, another 
aristocratic, and a third learned; but 
** none of these hints made much impression on the company. 
Every one was apparently ted of trying to impose false 
a@ppearances upon the rest. continued their haughtiness in 
ho to enforce their claims, and all grew every hour more 
en, because they found their representations of themselves 
without effect. Thus we travelled on four days with malevo- 
lence pa increasing and without any endeavour but to 
outvie one another in superciliousness and neglect; and when 
any two of us could separate ourselves for a moment, we vented 
our indignation at the sauciness of the rest.” 
“How greatly we have improved since those days!” will be 
the instinctive thought of most travellers who read these words. 
Possibly we have. On the other hand, the majority of travellers 
by train have no chance of putting their good humour to the 
proof. They do not pass four days together in closer intimacy 
than that of a party in a country house, as did Johnson’s fellow- 
passengers. 

If railway travelling in general offers less material for the 
novelist than travelling by any other method, the recent railway 
strike is full of romantic suggestions. It would certainly 
supply material for several light operas and sentimental tales. A 
chorus of amateurs who rush to the rescue in every Labour 
difficulty, comprising Dukes and M.P.’s and Countesses and 
crossing-sweepers, might make a fortune for a new Gilbert and 
Sullivan. A counterfeit presentment of slow trains driven 
by aristocrats disguised as engineers, assisted by engineers 
disguised as aristocrats, guarded by millionaires, and filled with 
boys and girls returning to school, should offer as good an 
opportunity for fooling as ever was offered by the old stage- 
coach. 





OFFICIAL STYLE. — 
E are by no means worshippers of the past, and think 
that in most things the present is infinitely better. In 
one respect, however, we are obliged to admit that there has been 
real degeneration, and that is in the style of official communi- 
cations. Not only was the dignity of public life increased by 
the care with which State documents were once written, but we 
believe that a greater national efficiency also was preserved by 
‘the maintenance of a sound official style. We should like to 
see a return to the days when, instead of writing: “‘ Dear old 
Bean,—You may have thought your despatch was top-hole,but 
I thought it was rotten,” the Head of the Department would 
write: “The Secretary of State deoms it necessary to inform 
you that in his opinion the despatch forwarded for the infor- 
mation of this Department cannot be regarded as in any sense 
worthy of the grave events with whith it deals. The Secretary 
of State therefore desires that you will return a more complete 
answer to the question put to you, and one more consistent with 
the dignity of the high office which you have the honour to 
hold.” 

Perhaps the greatest master of the high official style was 
Lord Wellesley. Chance has lately put us in possession of a 
letter written by him to one of his political officials in India 
which may well serve as a model of the way in which a Minister, 
granted there was real necessity, should administer “ a wigging ” 
to a subordinate. On the merits of the particular controversy 
we have nothing to say, except that the imperious little Viceroy 
was a man of extraordinarily domineering temperament, and 
could never help regarding any opposition to his sovereign will as 
something akin to treason to the East India Company, the 
Empire, and, worst of all, himself. But once more the style is 
the point, not the rights or the wrongs of the Chief’s castigation :— 

“My Drar 8m,—I am commanded by his Excellency Ld. 
Wellesloy to communicate to you the observations which the 
tenor of Bw late conduct has suggested to his Excellency’s 
mind in the following terms. 

The Governs: General has observed with considerable concern 
several instance’ of your assumption of unwarrantable authority, 


of the improper tone of your conduct towards the officers of the 
subsidiary force, and of your correspondence with Major General 


ia, 
Wellesley, and even with the commander in chief on the Coast 
His Lordship is apprehensive that you mistake the nature A 
your subordinate situation in many points. You will be lads 
after subjected to due regulations on these points. I now maids ‘ 
suggest to you that your general tone of authority is disapproved 
But his Lordship has viewed with positive displeasure various 
and recent symptoms of your disinclination to discharge the 
duties of your office with promptitude, alacrity, goodwill and g 
cordial spirit of obedience and co-operation. 

His Excellency is particularly displeased at your having 
—— upon your own opinion, in direct opposition to his 

rdship’s instructions, to withhold from the full com. 
munication of the treaty of , and he positively orders you 
to communicate the whole treaty in the most public manner and 
without a moment of delay to the *s Durbar. 

The reasons which you have alleged to justify your disobedience 
of his Lordship’s orders in this instance are utterly unsatisfactory 
to him, since he has long desired that every article in the treaty of 
should be accurately known to every Mahratta in India, 
You will consider this order to be peremptory ; no excuse will 
be admitted for any further disobedience of it. 

The Governor General has received from various quarters 
undoubted intelligence of your having in your correspondence 
with officers employed in the execution of his Lordship’s ordere 
in the Deccan, endeavoured to propagate apprehensions of the 
existence of a general confederacy of the Mahratta chiefs against 
the British power, of your having suggested to those officers 
alarms utterly groundless of the probable return of Holkar’s 
army to Poona before General Wellesley could reach that city ; 
of your having circulated reports equally groundless of approach. 
ing hostilities with the Mahrattas ; and of your having attempted 
to represent to the officers employed in the restoration of the 
Peshwa the difficulty and danger of that enterprize, in terms 
calculated to discourage the spirit of the army and to disseminate 
fears and doubts to the prejudice of the public service. The 
inferences to be drawn from the tenor of such a conduet are go 
unfavourable to you that the Governor General will not diseuss 
the subject on public record until he shall have received from 
you such explanations as you can furnish to palliate the impro. 
priety of such a departure from your public duty. Such a 
correspondence was at least highly indiscreet. It will hereafter 
be the subject of serious enquiry whether indiscretion has been 
the extreme limit of your misconduct in this crisis. 

The Governor General knows that no confederacy has taken 
place of the nature described in the dangerous reports which 
you have circulated. His Lordship also knows that such a 
confederacy is impracticable. You ought to know the facts on 
which his Lordship grounds these conclusions, and if you have 
drawn contrary conclusions from those facts you have reasoned 
erroneously or ignorantly. But to whatever false conclusions 
your ignorance or your erroneous judgment may have led you, 
it was contrary to your duty to endeavour to propagate the 
result of your ignorance and error. Your positive duty in your 
present confidential station is to confine the expression of your 
opinion on all political questions in India to your correspondence 
with the Government, and that duty is more urgent in proportion 
to the extent of any variation in the tenor of your private 
sentiments from the course of policy which you are instructed 
to pursue by the public authority which is pleased to employ 
you as a subordinate instrument for the execution of its decisions. 

The Governor General expects you not only to afford the fullest 
explanation of the motives of that conduct on which he now 
animadverts, but to abstain strictly from any correspondence or 
language of a similar nature to that which you have so improperly 
used in this important crisis. 

His Lordship is resolved not to suffer any Agent disaffected to 
the system of his Government to remain in employment under it. 
You will accordingly attend to this seasonable admonition. 
It is entirely contrary to his Lordship’s wishes and to your duty 
to countenance the fears which some of the Mahratta Agents 
have endeavoured to instil into the ’s Durbar You have 
long been in possession of sufficient topics of just argument to 
enable you to combat with success the pretended apprehensions 
of and of His Highness. The Governor General is of 
opinion that you have betrayed a disposition to aggravate the 
mischiefs intended by the Mahratta Agents instead of maintaining 
with a firm, clear and manly spirit the just cause entrusted to 
your managsment. His Lordship views your conduct with the 
strongest emotions of indignation. In his Lordship’s judgment 
Public Duty, Private gratitude, tho Interests of the British 
power and those of the are equally violated by the tenor 
of your correspondence and Language. 

Your situation is critical. His Lordship never was more intent 
on the vindication of the rights and interests of his Government 
against any supposed abuse of either. He will certainly institute 
@ most rigorous examination into every part of a conduct which 
appears to him to menace such danger to the public service. 
ou will act prudently in endeavouring to afford the most 
ample satisfaction with respect to your future proceedings. 

1 remain, My Dear Sir, 
Yours very sincerely, 
N. B. EpMONSTONE. 























Calcutta. 
12 May, 1803. 
Major —~~ 
etc., ete., eto.” 





STABLE MARKETS IN UNSTABLE TIMES. 
VENTS that do not happen may sometimes tell a story 
of their own, and the remarkable indifference of the great 








trades of London to the railway strike and its developments 
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may of itself be worthy a brief moment of reflection. The 
markets that are stable in unstable times cither disbelieve 
in the instability being very real, or else they rely on their 
own resources of organization to arrange for the receipt, sale, 
and distribution of produce and goods. There is, however, 
one other reason, and that is not of a reassuring kind. They 
may regard the existing state of affairs as so bad that no probable 
change can worsen it. This on the purely distributing side must, 
it is feared, be held to be the explanation of a very great deal. 
Since the Government assumed control of various avenues of 
distributien no buyer has felt sure of getting what ho has 
purchased within anything approaching to the time of his 
anticipation before such control. The position of things in 
this respect is worse since the Armistice, and not better. More 
over, Government control of delivery and distribution has 
swept away an entire class of contracts which in their incentive 
to energy had much to recommend them. Where Smith is 
contracting with Brown it is perfectly feasible to arrange that 
Brown shall pay a substantial price if he does not let Smith 
have the article in question within, say, thirty days. This 
enables Smith to go away feeling that his horses will be fed, 
or his shop restocked, or his employees set to work on raw material 
to be worked up. Nor is Brown disadvantaged, for his obliging 
his custemer over this matter of time may have opened up to 
him a new market, or enabled him to place goods that were 
tarrying in warehouse, or have taken the concrete form 
of a cheque in guineas instead of pounds. Now all this side 
of commercial civilization has been withered before the Govern- 
ment breath as the last lilies before the first frost. There are 
few trades in which a week’s delay in delivery is now greatly 
noticed; in some the delay may run into months. Farmers 
may order basic slag from Staffordshire in April and get it in 
September, and those of them who are now ordering Government- 
controlled oilcake to fatten livestock are the men who hope 
for supply before Christmas, but are prepared to fatten animals, 
if necessary, into the early spring. With wheat it is a little 
different. The Government keep ahead of wants, but as they 
control all imports the miller cannot promise any particular 
quality loaf. He must take what is tendered to date, and cannot 
bargain for this or that wheat. The public taste is vitiated 
and its stomach disordered, but it gets fed. 

If we pass to a very different market, that in metals, we 
find that indifference to strikes is due very largely to the far 
graver troubles of month after month passing without the 
revival m building operations working off lead, zinc, and copper, 
and in other cases to the failure of the expenditure of the nation 
to be so reduced as to allow a recovery in the exchange. Iron 
and silver, though for very different reasons, both wait on 
some effort to restore a financial equilibrium. Tfe interesting 
rubber market, with its periods of hope dashed by inability 
to “get on”? with the construction of vehicles and machinery 
which require vast quantities of rubber, is the victim of Govern- 
ment indecision in genoral; no settled policy of increased use 
of the roads is indicated, however much it may be called for. 

At Mineing Lane one can imagine a general critic and observer 
being puzzled over a strike week that saw coffee auctions languid 
with a frequent suggestion to “ put the lots up again after the 
strike,” and tea a brisk sale at a slight but general rise. But it 
will be found that the causes were easy to be discerned. Coffee 
auctions were not favoured because one was not likely to get 
early delivery, and the market for futures assured the remoter 
dates, Tea, on the other hand, being a specially quality trade, 
was primarily interested in the prevailing good type of tea 
offering, and the buyer in this case said sagely enough: “ This 
is a good thing; whether I get it into my shop or warehouse 
in October or in November, it will still be excellent tea; as to the 
railway strikers and the tea lying at some Western or Southern 
port, the chances of getting it up to London within, say, a fort- 
night are probably little worse than they were before the strike.” 
And so the tea has been bought on its merits very much as though 
Mr. Thomas had never been heard of. 

Reverting to rubber and coffee as permanent articles on which 
there are quotations for comparatively remote “ futures,” 
and therewith associating tin, corn, oilseeds, jute, and hemp 
for trading, say, three months ahead, it will be noted that these 
speculative markets, as they are called, which from time to 
time axe the subject of what may be termed theoretical and 
philosophical attacks, have at least the quality of their defect, 
and if they tempt to gambling in margins and differences in 
quiet times when spot business is uninteresting, they materially 


* 





help to stabilize markets at critical periods like the present, 
when an emphatic witness to the absolute confidence of the 
great mercantile world in things resuming their course com- 
paratively soon is not without a national value. Just now 
as it happens that testimony is in a way rather remarkable, 
A man might yesterday have gone into the City and bought 
oats, oilseeds, seed oils, coffee, tin, copper, hemp, jute all more 
cheaply for December than for spot supply, while the upward 
tendency in tea, iron, lead, flax was manifest before the strike, 
Wheat, maize, sugar, and some other leading staples are in 
Government control. Z. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.] aaa raiee 


NATIONALIZATION AND THE LIQUOR TRADE. 

(To tHe Epitor or THe “ Specraton.’’] 
Sir,—Absence from England has prevented my seeing your 
valuable paper for some weeks, but I have since my return a 
few days ago been reading the admirable articles and corre- 
spondence upon the question of the Nationalization of the 
Liquor ‘Trade that have recently appeared in it. I cannot 
refrain from writing a few lines to thank you for the splendid 
service you are doing to the public in advertising the evils 
with which we are threatened in connexion with the sale of 
alcoholic liquor. It is almost impossible to believe that the 
people of England will be willing, in view of what has been 
done by the Liquor Control Board during the war, to revert 
to pre-war arrangements in connexion with the Liquor Trade, 
but it would be the height of folly to ignore the possibility of 
such a contingency unless public opinion is aroused to a 
realization of the necessity of combating the desire to secure 
large profits on behalf of vested interests possessing great 
political influence. 

The policy of Prohibition is an impossible one, and 
those who advocate it know quite well that there is no chance 
of the English people agreeing to it, whereas the policy of 
State Purchase has been shown by the Reports of the Liquor 
Trade Finance Committees that considered the subject to be a 
practical business proposition. 

We are surely entitled to claim that, provided the necessary 
safeguards are insisted upon, it need not involve ths country 
in any great financial loss, whilst it will at the same time 
eliminate the element of private profit which is the principal 
cause of so many of the evils with which we are familiar, and 
secure the support of thousands who have hitherto been 
unwilling to support the Temperance movement for fear of 
injuring those who have invested their money in a trade that 
has been recognized as a legitimate one by the successive 
Governments of the country. 

It is indeed a great encouragement to know that the leaders 
of the Labour Party, as shown by the correspondence in your 
columns, realize the grave danger that may arise from a policy 
of apathy in connexion with the Liquor Trade, and that they 
are prepared to support the policy of Purchase as the only 
practical solution of this most difficult and important question. 
You, Mr. Editor, deserve the thanks of the public for your 
ventilation of the subject, and I trust that you may be 
encouraged to continue your efforts by the knowledge that there 
are thousands of people who, like myself, are prepared to do 
our utmost to support you.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Artaurn W. Carman. 


3 Palmer Street, St. James’s Park, S.W. 1. 








(To THe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’j 

Stmr,—The Rey. L. B. Currie urges the value at this time of a 
list of leading men and women who favour the policy of State 
Purchase as providing a practical solution of the liquor 
problem. Some years ago a series of articles on the subject 
were contributed to the Spectator and afterwards published in 
pamphlet form. These articles were submitted at the time to a 
number of leading men who expressed their appreciation of 
and sympathy with the proposals therein made. Amongst those 
who expressed approval may be mentioned the following :— 

The Bishops of Winchester, Oxford (Dr. Gore), Chester (Dr. 
Jayne), Lichfield, Bristol, Bishop Welldon, Dr. Moore-Ede 
(Dean of Worcester), Dr. Fry (Dean of Lincoln), the Ven. P. A. 
Derry (Archdeacon of Auckland), the late Rev. Canon Scott 
Holland, the Rev. Principal Forsyth, the Rev. R. F. Horton, 
the Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter, the Rev. Alexander Connell, Pro- 
fessor Sir Henry Jones, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, M.P. (one 
time member of the Central Control Board), Mr. Gerald 
Beesly, J.P. (Chairman of the Birmingham Licfnsizg Com- 
mittee), Mr. T. L. Dodds, J.P. (Chairman of the Birkenhead 
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Liceesing Justices), Sir Arthur W. Chapman, J.P. (formerly 
Chairman of the Surrey County Council), the Right Hon. G. N. 
Barnes, M.V., Mr. G. J, Wardle, M.P. (then Chairman of the 
Labour Party), Mr. J. Ramsay MacDonald (then M.P. for 
Leicester), Mr. F. W. Jowett (then M.P. for East Bradford), 
Mr. Sidney Webb, Lord Russell of Liverpool (then editor: of 
the Liverpool Daily Post), Mr. A. G. Gardiner (then editor of 
the D.rily News), Sir Worace Darwin, F.R.S., Sir James Yoxall 
(then M.P. for West Nottingham), Princips] Burrows, Litt.D. 

These men are representative of thousends of thoughtful 
people throughout the country who find in the policy of State 
Parchase the only practical solution of the liquor problem as 
providing an equitable setitement of the claims of the Liquor 
Trade with immediate fieedom to enact practical Temperance 
teforms long overdue.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. F. Harvey, Secretary. 
The Temperance Legislation League, 
Parliament Mansions, Victoria Streei, SW. 1. 
[To tHe Epitor oF tHE “ Spectator."’] 

Srr,—I have followed with interest the correspondence 
veked by your able articles on State Purchase and Control oi 
the Liquor Traffic, but I am still at a loss to understand the 
irreconcilable attitude of those who for convenience’ sake are 
granted monopoly of the term ‘ Prohibitionist.””. Apart from 
the failure of * Prohibitionists’” efforts to secure adequate 
Jegislation, their programme to-day accepts every principle 
which they denounce in the proposals you advocate, The Pro- 
hibitionist who fears complicity with the Trade can at any 
time demonstrate his high principle by adding to his Income 
Tax a sum equivalent to the relief he now enjoys on account of 
national income from the Trade. So obvious a movement 
* passive resistance ” is surely overdue. The advocate of Local 
Veto admits the right of any community to retain licensed 
houses—if it wants them; and the supporter of Mr. Asquith’s 
Bill recognizes that licences have a compensation © ilue in the 
eyes the law at least. Hlow, then, he finds object 
serious as to outweigh the great gain of sweeping away private 
enlerprise in a trade he wishes to eliminate passes m.y compre- 


pro- 


ol 


of tons so 


henrsion- 
from the irremediable ailment of having been hatched in the 
wrong nost.—I am, Sir, &e., Cuaries He, Pirr. 


lit Redlam, Blackburn. 





VISE DE TEERE. 
{To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Sprectator.’'] 

Sir,—You ask for instances of buildings in Pisé de Ter 
England. Presumably you are also interested in such buildings 
in Scotland. In the Carse of Gowrie there are many old houses 
built of the clay characteristic of Carse land. Such buildings 
must have been known in Ayrshire alvo in the time ef Burns, 
who speaks of the “ Auld Clay biggin ” in which he was born. 
The clay walls in the Carse consist of clay with a few water- 
worn stones. No straw or “ shale” has been used in building. 
T cannot say how the walls were built, but the clay has been 
well rammed, and there is no evidence of water being used, 
other than the natural moisture of the clay. After repeated 
coatings of whitewash—the accumulation of many years—the 
walls are indistinguishable from stone walls, similarly washed, 
till the surface is breken.—-I ain, Sir, &e., 


Glasvow. 


Te 


in 


James Thamiiron. 
THE RAILWAY STRIKE. 

[To tHe Epiror or tue “ Sprctator."’] 
Sm,—I should like to thank you for your and 
courageous analysis in last weeck’s Spectator of the causes and 
results of the strike. It was a refreshing change from the hazy 
and sentimental treatment of the question which has heen far 
too general. You say with truth that the strike 
“ pardonable dispute over wages.”” In one sense it was not 4 
dispute over economic wages at all, for it is clear that if the 
question had depended upon the free competition of workmen 
and capitalists the former could never have obtained even their 
pre-strike wages. In a normal and regular strike the questioa 
is fought out between the two parties interested, and the point 
at issue is determined by economic considerations pure and 
simpre. If we suppose the most favourable issue possible for 
the workers, the employers will in the end concede the highesi 
wage they can pay compatible with carrying on their trade 
at the lowest profit which makes it worth their while to do 69 
at all. This is the extreme point of economic equilibrium. 
The workers can get no more. The masters can give up no 
more. In the railway strike this point had been already passed 
before the conflict began. The present wages more than exhaust 
all the old profits and involve an enormous loss in working. 
Mr. W. G. Towler, of the Department of Social Economics, says 
that the amount distributed in dividends was roughly 
45 millions, while the increase in wages from the pre-war figure 





very clear 
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unless (for him) State Purchase and Control sufiers | 
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} same steady pace, dis 


a, 
is over 100 millions. The railway companies obviously could 
never have paid such wages whatever the strike-pressuya 
Rather than do so, they would have wound up their affairs , 
left the railroads deretict. When the Government stepped in 
and guaranteed the present scale ef remuneration, thoy 
removed the question from the economic sphere altozether, 
They granted at one blow higher wages than could possibly 
have been extorted by any erthodox economic strike, however 
successful. It is difficult perhaps to blame the Governmon; 
considering the very critical position ef the country at tha 
time, but the policy has had deplorable results. They night 
surely have said: ‘ We will make no profits out of the rajj. 
ways. After paying expenses and guaranteeing the share. 
holders a minimum interest on their capital, we will distribute 
ail the returns among the workers. Further than that wo 
cannot go, because we cannot admit the principle of State doles 
to special classes.” 

But however much we may regret the Government's policy 
it makes the action of the strikers more indefensible than ever. 
The wages granted were, considering the cconomie position, 
exceedingly generous. From the point of view of the rest 9; 
the community they were criminally generous. We could y> 
afford them. Of course a priori it is desirable that all me, 
should be well paid. Many people will persist in diseussiy, 
this question as though the only point was what wages should 
be paid by a man of generous impulses to good workmen in ay 
ideal world. But we are not living in an ideal werld. We a; 
living in a world well-nigh ruined by the effects of a colossy! 
war. Our own country is overwhelmed by a crushing weigl 
of Debt. To leave out of account, as so many do in discussing 
this problem, this terrible background of deficit and waste js ty 
concern ourselves with a situation which has no relation to the 
world of reality. Men will not coordinate their facts. We 
still living on horrewed meney. 
inevilable, 


an] 


If this goes cn hankruptey js 
But it must go on, unless we reduce our expendi. 
ture. We cannct reduce our erpendi{ura as ] 
our tinue pay 
hodies of powerfully organized werkers uneconomic w 
are derived from the revenues of the State; that is, from 

pockets of the people.—I am, Sir, &e., P. LE. Ropers 

Worcester College, Oxford. 
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among other extravaganeecs, we con 


To tHe Eprior or ike ‘ Sprcraror.’’] 
The railway strike is over, but your 
still find in the following strike episo: 
from church on Sunday morning, H 
short-cut home by the railway line, and 


p rh 
la. Cor 
and I too! 
so becamy wit 
ot an incident not meant for the public eye. 

A fine young working man, with a ¢ 


S 
b 


ik, readers may 
interest 


my daughter 


houlder 


ol over his sh 
down the rail towards us, and as he passed two railway « 
two women rushed out, pelting him with stones and s!} 
* Blackleg! ” He 
them even by 
but when we came up, and my davghter stepped o7 
shock hands with him, saying “* Well done 
tears in his eyes—and no wonder! 

It wes the anniversary of the day on which that boy 


and other abusive terms. came 


toss ‘ 
dauung to notice 


listed five years ago (October 5th, 1914). He had been all th 


the war, and had come home at last, only to find himself 
out a job. After months of waiting he got work on the 
way, and before he had weli started came the strike, The ct} 
men tried to induce him to join the Union, representing that h 
would get an extra 15s, a week pension. He refused. Then the 
tried to bribe him to absent himself from his work. This als 
he resisted. Ilis duty has been to patrol cight miles of rai 
line in a lonely district twice daily, encountering stones and 
abuse from these viragoes and others at other cottages twice 
daily. The men prepared a barbed-wire entanglement into 
which he rode on his bicycle going home at night, and he was 
promised a hot time the strike be over, one 
man threatening to smash him with a hammer. So fa 
only sent to Coventry, working alone, 
him. And all this in the parish where he was born 
people living safely and happily and earning good wages, while 
he was fighting for them and receiving 1s. a day. What a bitter 
If this is only a typical example of the way « 
fighting men are rewarded, woe betide Nngland. 
This is a splendid young fellow, big and strong. 
find him 
would be valucd—-he has a wife end baby—to convince him thi 
his and ha 


of ive 
and hearts? I ought to add that work with h 
if he we! 


his ch 


ot 


when should 
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experience ! 


Cannot some 
a job somewhere else, where loyalty and hoi 


oe 


some fellow-countrymen women 
rst 
free to choose.—I am, Sir, &e., 


An Asuamep ENG 


vice 


RAILWAY HORSES LEFT TO 


{To tue Epivor oF Tur “* Specrator.”’ 





WERE THE STARVE? 
Srm,—T have no desire to rake up anything connected with the 
recent strike, which is happily now being forgotien, but I 
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era eee oats . . 

think you will agree that there was one incident con erned 
therewith as to which it is very advisable that the truth shoul l 
he made known. I refer to the allegation that the railway 
horsemen callously left their charges to perish of starvation 
and neglect. For many years I pers mally had constant and 
unique opportu ities for observ ing the railwayman’s relation- 
ip towards and treatment of his horse, and I found it 
mpossible to believe the newspaper and other reports which 
were sent to us as to these animals being thus ruthlessly 
abandoned. I could not help noticing the peculiar and some- 
what extraordinary fact that in so many instances where 
“hands of voluntary workers ” undertook the feeding and care 
of these horses, 1t so fortunately hap ened thet Press reporters 
and photographers were present in those identical stables; anJ 
though, as the Seerctary of an organization which has neither 
knowledge of nor partiality for either side in the dispute, I 
vet must say that these paragraphs and pictures lent them- 
selves to the strong suspicion of being more propaganda work 


to diseredit the men than portrayals of humanity to horses. 


Inquiries made of Mr. J. Wf. Thomas, M.V., elicited the 
following reply :-— 

“The N.U.R. Excculive gave permission for the men to Icok 
after the horses; no su h order was really necessary, as the 
men all loved their horses, and would not willingly see them 


suffer in any way. In a few isolated instances, owing to the | 
action of local officials, men did leave their horses. Subse- | 


quently, the voluntary people came on the scene, turned the 
nen out, and assumed control. If the voluntary people had 
kept away, the horses would have been fed and cared for by 
he men themselves.” 

Whil-t assuming no responsibility for this stalement, I must 
cay that it entirely agrees with the result of such inquiries 
an we were able to make and with my personal certain con- 
victions on the matter.—I am, Sir, &e., 

I’rancts A. Cox, Secretary. 
National Equine Defence League, New Southgate, N. 11. 
THE LABOUR PROBLEM IN SOUTHE AFRICA, 
(To tHe Epitcr or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir.—I am glad to see the letter from Messrs. Travers Buxion 
nd J. H. Harris which appears in your issue of September 
3th, and trust it will have the desired result in calling atten- 
tion to the case of the Rhodesian natives. May I put in a 
word with regard to some other matters, at present apt to be 
overlooked, which certair ly ought to be taken into considera- 
tion in any after-war settlements, if our professions regarding 
the rights of the weaker peoples have the smallest value? It 
s well known what zeal and what Toyalty to the British Crown 


South Africa during the 


were shown by the native tribes of 
te war. This has been freely acknowledged—by the King, in 
his message to the South African Chiefs and people, July 10th, 
17; by Sir Douglas Haig, General Botha, Lord Buxton, and 
others. It may he less generally known that, while these 
people were suffering the cruellest hardships under the Lands 
\ct of 1913, they refrained, at the desire of their Chiefs and 
the Native National Congress, from pressing their legitimate 
grievances on the Union Government during the trying tiéne 
consequent on the rising of 1914-15. 

nih African natives is now in this country 


A deputation of S 
] g 

tha wronee h } 4 
i@ Wrongs tor which i 


rhe late General Botha was always sympathetic towards the 


t the purpose of laying hefore His Majesty’s Government 

hey can get no redress in the Dominion. 
atives, and never refused to see their representatives; but 
the opposition of his own supporters (many of whom were 
ready on questions of this sort to make common cause with 
the Hertzog party) was too strong to let him carry out any 
really remedial measures. The Lands Act of 1913 prohibits 


any native from buying or renting land outside the Reserves, 


which are wholly insufficient to accommodate a population of 

millions, The Commission of 1915-16 recommended the 
{ting aside of additional land for native oceupation; but 
!) their recommendations, if accepted, would only have brought 
p the total area available for five million natives to 13 per 
ent. of the Union territory, leaving 87 per cent. for the 


1,500,000 whites; (2) much of this land is malarial, or stony and 


fit for eultivation—or can only he made productive by irriga- 


ton works, which the natives have not the means to carry 


mut; (3) if was suggested that some land for this purpose should 
acquired by the Gove nt from white owners, a proposal 


Which would have called forth virulent opposition. Even 


\ 


I 


} 
1) 


+ 


fore t] 


he issue of the Report it appears that General Hertzog's 
towers (with many adherents of other political parties) were 


‘greed that, “no matter what the Commission reported, they 


mild never vote for the changing of white men’s land into 
- ” 
ve areas 


Hundreds of native s, farming on something like the mélayer 


‘o 


system (and, hitherto, with quite satisfactory results), have 


sx: evicted under this Act, and, unable to convey their stock 
the 2 


seserve, for ei to see the animals perish on the 








roads ‘it is illegal for any farmer to let them graze on his 
land, even tor one night) or to sell them at a ruinous loss. 
In fact, a native has no locus standi outside the Reserves, 
except as a hired servant; and as under the circumstances he 
has no choice hut to aceept any wages offered him, or starve, 
his state is almost one of virtual slavery. But this is not 
the worst. Cases of cold-blooded murder, tor which jurics 
refuse to convict, occur with shocking frequency. (I have 
never yel, by the by, heard of a native serving on 

Mr. Seully, in the Edinburgh Reriew for July, gives 

lars of two such cases, which I will not repeat he 

from private information I have received the follo 

March, 1918, one at Reitz, O.F.S.; one at Thaba Ne 

week in April, one at Ficksburg: two at Bethlehem: one at 
Fauresmith. These within a period of six weeks at the out- 
side. My informant adds: ‘‘ The majority of these [eases] 
never find their way into the newspapers.” I have not been 


i J 


able to get details of the ab ve, but have been assured that the 


following is a fairly typical incident. A farmer refuses to 
pay his native labourer the w s due to him; they quarrel, 
perhaps come to blows, and the master shoots the man dead, 
declaring, if there is any inquiry, that it was done in seli- 
defence. As there are usually no witnesses, or none whose 
word would be taken against the white man's, this assertion 
cannot he disproved, 


The Native Affairs Admini-trati 1, 1917, is just now 
in abeyance, so I wiil say no more about it here, except that 


| one of its provisions removes the natives from the jurisdiction 


lof the Supreme Court and places them under that of five 


Commissioners, ““who will advise the Minister for Native 


Affairs and have the power ¢« aking proclamations which will 


to Parliament. Last 


have the force of law, without reference 
year saw the introduction of the Native Urban Areas Bill, 


1 


which is the complement of the Lands Act: the one drives the 


| native off the land, the other drives him out of the towns. He 


is not allowed to carry on any trade on his own account or 
reside (unless employed by a white man) within any town. 
Men and women who come inio town to work are coimpelled, 
not only to carry passes, but t bmit to a medical examina- 
tion, which i ( tim : Sterk-tre 
degrading character. 

I have left myself no space for deta] 
which are complicated and vexatious 
degree, even apart from the worse es 
Large numbers of native women and 

‘ather than submit to them. 

On May 8th the Native Delegat 
Under-Secretary for the Colonies, 
of which I have here 
informed them that it was i 
ment to interfere in the in! 
advised them “to return to 
baitles in a constitutional 
nothing else (except during the vi lire mentioned, 
when they refrained out of ¢ ler ( 1e Government) 
for the last five years. The iest {1 ervention is, I am 
aware, a delicate one, but I have never be » to understand 
why the clause in the Act tion by le lation afiect- 
ing the natives may 


the first. been treat: 


To tHe Epiror 
; t allow the en ntained in a letler 
signed ‘ Alice Werner ”’ : ? ue August 2nd to go 
unchallenged. In referring ntemplated legislation in the 
South African Parliament in res; to natives, the writer 
affirms that if th sills are passed the natives will he handed 
over to a state “ scarcely distinguishable from slavery.” This 
is nonsense. The ‘ Native Affairs Administration = 
genuine attempt to carry out a modified form of segve: 
and to abolish the custom of “ Kafir farming.”’ Segregation 
explains itself, and, although unfortunately impossible of 


being carried out theroughly—the time has go ry tor that 
the only real s lution o native que 


seyregation is better a) hone. By “ afir farmin is 


meant the practice of many South African farmers (so called) 
allowing the natives to work their farms on shares and in lieu ot 
wages. The custom is degrading to the while farmer, and has 
an ill effect on the native in making him disinclined for indu-- 
trious, continuous work. But to ass¢ ] vecause this per- 
nicious eustom is proposed to be abolished ti ative is to be 
handed over to semi-slavery is ridiculous, Li the native cannot 
obtain land in the territory set aside for natives, he still re- 
fains the power of free contract for hiring out | j 
And, despite the number of natives, the farmer 


anxious to obtain his services; and there too 1 
tion for those services nat to enable the nat 
‘ + + 
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able terms for himself and family. The ordinary law of supply 

and demand regulates the status and wage of the South African 

native; and the demand is so great that both status and wage 

are on the up-grade, and will thus preclude any possibility 

both now and in the future of anything approaching slavery.— 

I am, Sir, &c., J. S. Preppy. 
Ferndale, Bathurst, C.P., South Africa. 





THE CITY CHURCHES. 
(To rae Eprror or THe “ Sprcrator.’’] 

Sir,—I hope that your readers will note well the concluding 
sentence of the interesting letter of “EB. H. W.’’ published in 
your last issue, in which the writer reminds them that “a new 
Diocesan Commission is sitting to consider the fate of the City 
churches,” and asks, “is it irrelevant to express a hope that 
historic fanes which have eluded the havoc of the Bomb may 
not after all fall victims to the zeal of the Bishop ?”’ One is 
indeed reluctant to think that the Bishops should entertain 
any proposal to demolish those noble monuments, the City 
churches; but unfortunately experience suggests a doubt. 
Moreover, the Diocesan Commission is a secret conclave. I 
would venture to affirm that if the people of this country and 
of the Dominions were consulted, they would declare that the 
City churches are a sacred part of their inheritance. Many 
of them are masterpieces of architecture; all of them possess 
artistic merit; and all are invaluable historical relics. I would 
refer in this connexion to the excellent little book, The City 
Churches, by Miss Margaret Tabor (Headley Bros.), as the 
best short account of their aspect and history. The use of the 
churches under modern conditions is a matter which may well 
he considered, but that is not the immediate point. What is 
essential is that the City churches should be inalienably pre- 
served.—I am, Sir, &e., L. Corr Coryrorp. 





SCOTTISH CHURCH ENABLING BILL. 

[To rae Eprror or Tae “ Specrator.”’] 
Str,—Like “ Unionist,” I have been a reader of the Spectator 
for more than forty years, and—albeit that “has nothing 
to do with the case ”"—you may take it from me that Dr. 
Gordon Mitchell in his letter in your issue of August 23rd is 
voicing a much bigger volume of public opinion, both lay and 
clerical, on this matter than “ Unionist” and the leaders of 
the Church of Scotland are willing to admit. Let there be 
no bemuddlement about it. What Dr. Gordon Mitchell and 
those who think with him object to is not union (with the 
U.F. Church) but the unheard-of, undreamt-of price we are 
asked to pay for it—viz., Disestablishment and Disendowment. 
They are as eager, as anxious, as any Churchmen I know 
about repairing the walls of our Scottish Jerusalem, or, to use 
your correspondent’s phrase, “ rebuilding the National Zion.” 
What they object to is rebuilding on a new site. For it is 
dificult to think, it is incredible, that the present Government, 
or indeed any present-day Government, will grant the Bill 
asked for by the Committee of the Church of Scotland, and 
at the same time leave the Church in any special way con- 
nected with the State, and in possession of the property, rights, 
and endowments she presently holds as the National Church. 
What is, wherein lies, the connexion between the Church and 
the State if the State is not to recognize and support the 
Church; if the State is to have nothing to say as to the ethical, 
theological, religions teaching and preaching of the Church? 

No, Sir, if this movement goes on along its present lines, 
“engineered” and “ mancuvred” by a handful of eccle- 
siastics without regard to the mind and wishes of the great 
hody of the people, it is not like to issue in reclaiming the 
waste places, in rebuilding the walls of our National Zion, 
in healing the hurt of the daughter of God’s people in this 
old land: it is much more likely to issue in wreckage, in 
fresh divisions, in the dropping away of great numbers of 
our working people who will not stand being dunned un- 
ceasingly for sustentation funds and endless collections; and 
by the hiving off of many others who will seek fellowship and 
communion in the Anglican Church or rest and peace in the 
Church of Rome. 

The Church of Scotland we know: with its life rooted in 
a millennial past: with its splendid story: that Church which 
has been Culdaic: which for centuries was in communion 


THE 


with Rome: which was reformed, let us say about 1560: which | 


was Episcopal, with a modified Episcopacy, in the seventeenth 
century: which is Presbyterian: which might be Episcopal 
again: which has run in double harness with the State all 
adown the centuries: which has drawn much of its best 
strength, its dignity, its independence, its true spiritual free- 


dom, from its connexion with the State: this ancient and | 


historic Church we know and love. It claims our allegiance. 
Its service is a perfect freedom. It is a great heritage to have 
come into, and we have no wish and no intention of bartering 





it for a somewhat doubtful good. The Draft Articles ip 
passed, the Enabling Bill if got, can only spell one thine 
the Disestablishment and Disendowment of the present Chy ‘h. 
its transformation from a_ great National Church | re 
merely enlarged and glorified Presbyterian sect. 
its provincialism and its mob rule, has, 
interest for us.—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Manse, Inverkcilor, Forfarshire. 


into a 
That, with 
and can have, no 
ANDREW Harney, 





A FOOTNOTE TO INDIAN HISTORY, 

{To tHe Epiror or tne “ Specrator.’’] 
Gunstt tdide ccutctanie s hohoteg solo ee 

; 2 g g 0 the conduct 
of my grandfather, the Governor-General of India, when 
Sir John Shore, he undertook the difficult and dangerous ae 
of deposing the spurious Nawab of Oude in 1798. In this con 
nexion, it may be well to recall the fact that, just a els 
earlier, he paid an official visit to Lucknow, with a view to 
reforming the cruel, licentious, and corrupt administration of 
the old Nawab: in Sir John’s own words, “I was engaged in 
the very disagreeable attempt of making an Ethiopian white: 
and I cannot flatter myself that I have made much impression 
on his complexion. ...I was obliged to appear somew hat 
angry with his Excellency; and he has been very angry since I 
went away, and very submissive.” . 

Sir John Shore was accompanied on this visit, though 
unofficially, by his A.D.C. and brother-in-law, George Cornish 
whose letters to his wife in England, giving full details of oad 
day’s proceedings, are, I understand, about to appear in a 
publication of the Calcutta Historical Society, under the 
heading, “ Bengal, Past and Present.” These letters, which 
read more like chapters from the Arabian Nights than narra- 
tives of real happenings, throw much new light on the 
Governor-General’s mission to the Nawab, and afford a striking 
illustration of the baits held out to minor officials to sacrifice 
the interests of the East India Company to their own personal 
advantage. 

The Nawab’s attempt to influence Sir John Shore in his 
favour is thus simply recorded by the Governor-General in a 
letter to Lady Shore :— 

te Lucknow, 8th of Feb., 1797. This day I had a private 
audience with the Nabob, from which we separated béth much 
pleased. I have, however, refused a fortune for you and your 
younger children. Notwithstanding he was repeatedly told 
that I would accept nothing, he had prepared five lacs of rupees 
and eight thousand gold mohurs for me; of which I was to have 
four lacs, my attendants one, and your Ladyship the gold. My 
answer to his Excellency was this: That a barleycorn from him 
was equal in my sight to a million; but that I could not but 
express my concern that he and his people were so ignorant of 
our customs and of my character,* to make such an offer, which 
I peremptorily declined. I added, that I had seen in his 
Shusha kana some pictures of his Excellency, of which I begged 
to have one, as a memorial of his friendship. And I took one, 
about 15 inches square, done by Zoffani (not set in diamonds), 
which is a strong resemblance to the Nabob; and for which, to 
say the truth, I would not give two-pence. It pleased him.” 


I need scarcely add that this “ two-penny ” portrait is one of 
the most treasured family possessions. 

The attempt to influence Sir John Shore’s brother-in-law in 
the Nahob’s favour is thus described in one of the letters 
ahove-mentioned :— 

“Lucknow, March 3rd, 1797. Tell James that the Nabob 
swallows daily an ounce and a dram of opium. I saw him shew 
Sir John what we afterwards weighed—his daily dove. Give me 
credit for some ——. I was going to write a word which at that 
moment was put to the test. A man has just been with me to 
offer eighty thousand gold mohurs. Now a gold molur, accord- 
ing to the present exchange, is just worth two pounds. For 
this I was literally to do nothing—only refrain from doing 
injury! I said, from motives of curiosity, that I had no 
influence, one way or the other. This did not sigmfy: the 
money was at my disposal, if I chose to receive it; and the sole 
negociation was to put my hand to my nose as I passed the men 
who would give it me. I have had another offer to-day, of 
twelve thousand a year, to be paid in Mngland, besides a con- 
siderable sum of money down. ‘This arrangement would be 
concluded without the knowledge of a third person. I have, of 
course, acquainted Sir John with the offer, and it has, so far, 
been advantageous, as to give him another clue to the tangled 
thread of their politics. The man would have given me the 
money in any mode I should have pointed out, either a draft 
for the whole, at Caleutta, or in money, or in jewels, here. The 
offer may be known, but the refusal will never be believed. I 
fancy I shall be a hundred pounds out of pocket by this trip, 
instead of being 160,000 pounds richer, which I might have 
been.” 

How immense was the temptation may be realized from the 
fact that the bribe was offered to an impecunious Lieutenant 


* He wae known in India as “ Honest John Shore.” 
+ Ap dilusion, doubtless, to native methods of bribery. 
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of Marines, who had como out to India on the bare chance of 
getting a berth through the influence of his brother-in-law, the 


Governor-General.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Te1enmouta, Commander R.N. (retired). 


Mount Hlton, Clevedon. 





ADOPTION, NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL. 

[To tHe Epirorn or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Srr,—It appears to me that the subject of adoption is a vexed 
one, purely from the fact that the searchlight of this century’s 
vision bas not been sufficiently focussed on the idea and its 
possibilities. There are two aspects of adoption to be con- 
sidered by those who desire the best results for the nation—that 
of citizenship, and the question of moral expediency. A great 
number of people fall first over this second aspect of the case, 
gud are largely of Miss Cox’s opinion that “only in special 
circumstances” should the child be separated from the 
mother’s care and responsibility, meaning that they believe 
the presence of the child in nine cases out of ten to be an 
incentive towards improving the mother’s moral life. In 
theory and in isolated cases this may be satisfuctory, but 
intimate experience in work of this description dating over 
many years absolutely contradicts the statement. A girl with 
an illegitimate child to support is faced sooner or later by every 
conceivable obstacle placed between her and her self-respect— 
it may be economical or mental, usually both. In the first 
place, a day may come when all savings have been spent, she 
is ont of work, or doctor’s bills have needed to be paid; she is 
utterly weary of the struggle, and so, with the thought in her 
mind that whatever she does in order to keep her child well 
must be right, she lays herself open to temptation, which in- 
yariably presents itself, and the way down is so natural, so 
helped by maternal idealism, who can wonder if she fualls 
again ? 

Then teo, as time goes on, public opinion does its utmost to 
warp and undermine the true parent love. How can a girl 
give her child that perfect mother-love when its presence is a 
constant reminder that she is a social outcast, unfit to associate 
with these who are guiltiess of her disgrace? Either she will 
grow hardened to the world’s opinion, or she must associate 
with these who condone the offence. She may try to keep it a 
secret, but the attempt causes her untold agony of mind and 
heart, and should she eventually marry there is hardly 4 
chance of the child not becoming a tragic hindrance, regretted 
on every side. In either case once the psychology of the 
individual is wisely understood it is inevitable that the moral 
effect on a girl’s life and character if allowed to keep her 
illegitimate child is the reverse of uplifting. Miss Cox remarks 
that “it is rarely a young mother, having the responsibility 
for her child, ever again brings an unwanted babe into the 
world,” but this would scarcely seem an adequate explanation. 

Then, from the child’s point of view—viz., the future builders 
of the race. Can it possibly be the best plan for an illegitimate 
child to be reared either in surroundings which it soon grows 
consciously to recognize as unnatural, breeding suspicion and 
unhealthy thought, or in an official home, divorced from its 
tights of individual love, with its accompanying and most 
important lesson in patriotism—self-sacrifice? 

The meral danger to a child of this type if left in its original 
surroundiags is practically limitless, for in many cases the 
further life of immorality which the mother is so often driven 
to lead in erder to support her child is imbibed and shared, 
until, of ceurse, the child goes wrong in one way or another. 
Very soon he discovers himself to be a bone of contention, an 
object of perpetual criticism and scrutiny, and these seeds 
maturing in fruitful ground sap his, or her, character of 
strength, and a discontented, reckless spirit is the result. The 
National Adoption Society believes that the mental and physical 
health of a nation depends on the right thinking of its children 
from their earliest years. ‘Shere are, of course, untold diffi- 
culties in whatever way you meet these sad cases, but it would 
appear that this Society endeavours to deal practically with 
the preblem, and is conducted with particular judgment, tact, 
aod foresight.—I am, Sir, &c., RosaMonp SKRINB. 





THE PENSION SCANDAL. 
{To THs Eprror of tue “ SpectaTor."*) 
Str,—With regard to the article and correspondence which 
have lately appeared in your columns in reference to the 
“Pension Scandal,” the following case may be of interest to 
your readers as showing how pensions and allowances are inul- 
tiplied. A joiner in my village, having been an old Volunteer 
and member of the National Reserve, was employed for some 
months as a guard in an enemy prisoners’ camp. After being in 
hospital he was dis harged as medically unfit, and has since 
received an allowance of 8s. 9d. a week. Since discharge he has 
heen in regular work in his own trade and is now earning over 


#3 a week. He has just brought me a printed letter from the 











Pension Office inviting him to ask for an allowance for his wife, 
and enclosing a form for the purpose. Is it to be wondered that 
there is a “‘ Pension Scandal ”?—I am, Sir, &c., J. W. 





RED CROSS WOMEN. 

(To THe Epiror of rHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Str,—As one of what may be called the “ uncovenanted Red 
Cross nurses,” I should like to endorse most heartily the sug- 
gestion in your article that we should all be joined in one 
permanent body, even if only by paying a subscription, that 
we may at least feel we do still belong to the Red Cross Society, 
which otherwise seems doubtful. Many of us semi-trained or 
untrained, having satisfied the authorities at headquarters, 
83 Pall Mall, were sent abroad under their aegis, and with 
their Anglo-French certificates, only to find when we got to 
work that we were not “Red Cross nurses” at all. That 
title was reserved for the professional and paid members of 
the unit. We were not V.A.D.’s, and were hard put to it to 
explain our position to our inquiring foreign confréres. In the 
fourth year of the war we were, all unknowingly, handed 
over to the Comité Britannique de la Croix-Rouge frangaise, 
and ceased to have any British standing at all. It is not even 
certain that we are eligible for the little bit of ribbon which 
shows that we were sent to the front by a British authority. 
Not that that matters, but we should like to feel that we be- 
longed to something still and would be called upon again if 
need were to arise.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Taree Years’ Forrrcn Service. 
DR. SCOTT HOLLAND MEMORIAL FUND. 

{To THe Epiror or THe “‘ Specrator.’’] 
Str,—May we ask space to say that this Fund, which has been 
imperfectly advertised, will be closed on November 1st? The 
sum of £1,600 has been subscribed to the General Fund, and £204 
earmarked for the benefit of the Maurice Hostel in Hoxton. 
The main body of the Fund will be given to the foundation and 
maintenance of a “ Holland Lecture” on Christian Theology 
in its bearing on the social and economic life of man, which we 
have some hope of connecting with Oxford; and, secondly, to 
the expenses of publication of Dr. Holland’s theological papers 
and notes, which have been ably edited by Canon Wilfrid 
Richmond and have been accepted by Mr. John Murray for 
publication. Any further contributions to the General Fund, 
or to any of the special objects, will be promptly acknowledged 
if sent to the Treasurer at Green Leys, Whitchurch, Aylesbury. 
—We are, Sir, &c., 

Epw. Winton, Chairman. 

Exeanor C. Grecory, Ion. Sec. and Treasurer. 

Farnham Castle, Surrey. 








WAR MEMORIAL INSCRIPTIONS. 
(To tHe Epitor or THE “ SpectatTor.’’] 
Siz,—In thinking of an inscription fit for the war memorial 
one instinctively turns to the model of the Greek epigram. I 
have aimed, I hope not presumptuously, at the unattainable, 
and submit an attempt, with variants, which may interest 
some like-minded lovers of a far-off periection.—I am, Sir, &., 
Waruam St. Leger. 


I. 
They won the victor’s crown in many lands. 
Afar they rest. At Wome their token stands. 


1. 
In many lands the victor warriors rest. 
Here be their saving valour ever blest. 
Ill. 
The victor Herves rest in many lands 
But here the symbol of their glory stands. 


W. &.. i 





LO, THE POOR ANGLO-INDIAN—. 
(To tHe Epitor or tne “ Spectator.” 
Str,—The extremely low level of artistic and literary ability 
which obtains in India is, I think, the reason for the employ- 
ment here habitually of certain very unusual words and 
phrases. ‘This degenerate phraseology emanates from Simla— 
the refuge of tired men, where nothing matters much. I am 
directed by Army Headquarters to “entertain” an Indian 
clerk at twenty-five rupees a month. “ Engage” is meant, but 
that word is never used. The “ weighment” of luggage and 
the “ recruitment ” of men serve to prepare the mind for the 
“‘enfacement ” of a postal order and the “ cancelment” of a 
an instruc- 


” 


regulation. You do not act “in accordance with ” 
tion, but you act “‘ agreeably to” it—a strange phrase indeed. 
The nonsensical use of the word “ only ” always astonishes the 
newcomer. It was originally placed after the figures denoting 
a sum of money to prevent the addition of more figures by 
fraudulent people, just as we in England draw a line. Tho 


tired Englishman, however, now places it after every sum of 
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money, whether written or printed and whether in figures or 
words. An announcement of a gift to the Red Cross Fund 
would read: “Mrs. X. has contributed the sum of rupees a 
thousand only to the cause of our wounded soldiers,” the 
word taking on a deprecatory sense which is not in any way 
intended. The Statesman announces that a certain house will 
be “‘ peremptorily ” sold by order of the Court, meaning “ at 
once.” But “ peremptorily ” does not mean “ at once,” though 
the word, doubtless discovered by a babu in the course of his 
literary researches, is near enough for the tired Englishman. 
Being, for my sins, temporarily in the Indian Army, I have to 
make demands on various Departments. If I want my stores 
in a hurry, I am instructed to “ enface ” the demand “ emer- 
gent’! Of course, one knows that “ urgent ” is meant because 
of the context, but at Simla it is thought that “‘ emergent ” 
means “ urgent,” and that is the tragedy. Official India, the 
grave of ability, of energy, and of all intelligence, is surely 
too the grave of style.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Crevent Hopxrys, Major. 
Lucknow, India, Sentember 10th. 





THE PAINTINGS OF POPE. 
{To vHe Eprror cr tue “ Spectator.'’) 
Sir.—I have just seen the correspondence on this subject. 
here is in existence at least one authenticated picture by 
Pope—the portrait of Betterton the actor. It was acquired 
by the first Earl of Mansfield, and remained till recently at 
Caen Wood. It is still in possession of the present holder 
oi the title. Jolnson mentions this painting in his Lires of the 
Pocts.—1 am, Sir, &e., Dp. R. B. 





““ NEVERS.” 

THE ‘ Specrator.’’] 

Ward in Sir George Tressady quotes 
” as follows: ‘‘ Never regret, never 
retract, never apologize.” The man into whose morth they are 
put attributes them to an Oxford Don. His interlocutor 
(Marcella’s) reply is worth recording: “‘ If a wise man said it, 
L suppoze he meant ‘Don’t explain yourself to the wrong 
people.’ ”"—I am, Sir, &e., C. M. Hupson. 


LORD 

(To THE 
Srr,—Mrs. Humphry 
Lord Visher’s ‘“ Nevers 


FISHER’S 
EpItor oF 


, 





A CAT AND DOG STORY. 

{To tRe Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Perhaps this cat and dog story may interest your readers. 
My old Cocker spaniel is now—for his protection—taken out 
walking on a lead. The other day the coachman was bringing 
him in across the stable yard when a white West Highland 
terrier belonging to the farm on the other side made a rush 
unawares and bowled the spaniel over. Instantly our stable 
eat sprang on the back of the white deg and drove him, 
literally with teoth and nail, to his own place. The coachman 
dells me that this cat often keeps guard now, forming a by 
no means peaceful picket, when the terrier wishes to leave 
his proper territory. I am glad to say that so far no bleod 
has been shed, and the masters on both sides view the matter 
from its humorous side.—I am, Sir, &c., I’. M. Ramsay. 

P.S.—The cat is a small wiry yellow tabby. 





PORCELAIN STORKS. 
{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.”’] 

Sir,—The porcelain storks in the dairymen’s windows—referred 
to by your correspondent—are assoeiated with the popular 
dierman legend (as told to the children) that the storks bring 
the babies, and drop them down the chimneys, while the dairy- 
man supplies the necessary baby’s food, namely, milk.—I am, 

Sir, &e., J, Lanprear Lucas. 
Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 
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POETRY. 


MEMORIES. 
Tur long expanse of shining sand 
And the green links and ruined fane 
Of childhood’s unforgotten land 
In happy dreams I see again; 
Again I hear the sounding main, 
Just as I’ve heard it oft before, 
Unsleeping beat—and beat in vain— 
Upon a far-off northern shore; 
A shore with grottoes dark and cool 
And—’mid the rocks at ebb of tide— 
Full many a clear and salty pool 
Where gentle currents whirl and glide; 
And little fishes love to hide 
‘Neath airy sea-born tracery, 
Whilst on a height, the shore beside, 
A grey house locks upon the sea. 
There, in the evening’s fading light, 
I loitered often by the brake, 
Till stars—bright rulers of the night— 
Gleamed tremulous on stream and lake, 
Where coot and snipe and duck and drake, 
Secluded in their reedy den, 
Made musie with the noisy crake 
Along the margin of the fen. 
And here, in the bright, budding May, 
’Twas sweet to roam by heath and wold, 
Where tufts of broom bestrewed the way 
In fair array of green and geld, 
With other beauties unextolled 
That lurked within the mossy dell, 
Down which a laughing streamlet rolled 
*T'wixt banks fresh-robed in heather-bell. 
The old grey house is there no more, 
The stream is shrunken in its bed; 
The wave still laps the sandy shore, 
The wild-fowl from the brake are 
Alas, that with the years are sped 
So many things my childhood knew! 
The very tufts of broom are dead, 
The earth itself is changed in hue! 
Tempe, Bloemfontein. 


fled. 


D. M. MacRag. 








- OY 
BOOKS. 
_———— 
DIVERSIONS OF A MAN OF LETTERS.* 

Few men of Mr. Gosse’s literary distinction lay themselves open 
so carelessly to the assaults of pedantic criticism. He chats 
about his subject and dismisses it when he wearies of it instead 
of working it out systematically from beginning to end; he 
does not always verify his references; he sometimes uses 
* individual” as a synonym for * person”; he does not even 
pretend to maintain the attitude of judicial detachment without 
which no man can be received into the Sanhedrim of professional 
critics. But were his faults a hundred times greater than they 
are, he could still triumph over them through his possession of 
the qualities which the pedant so often lacks of sympathy, 
catholicity, and enthusiasm. He has, like Hazlitt, a capti- 
vating gusto for books ; he enjoys them so keenly and greedily 
that the dullest of readers is persuaded into enjoying them also. 
Yet his zeal for books never leads him into mistaking them for 
life ; his final interest is in the man or woman behind the artist. 
His one claim upon a human being is that he should be able to 
endow his purposes with words. Given that one indispensable 
preliminary, Mr. Gosse is prepared to appreciate equally the 
sententious virtues of a forgotten ‘“ Bluestocking”’ and the 
cynical candour of a woman of the great world. The charm of 
his infectious admiration pervades nearly all the essays that 
| make up the velume now before us. 





* Sone Diversions of a Man of Letters. By Edmund Gozse, London: 


Eeinemanu. [7s. 6d. net.) 
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The best and most characteristic pages are those devoted to 
“ Three Experiments in Portraiture”; and of these the sketch 
of Lady Dorothy Nevill is easily the most striking. Lord 
Cromer is painted rather as the student than as the statesman, 
and Lord Redesdale had few of the salient idiosyncrasies which 
give vivacity to a personal description. — But Lady Dorothy 
Nevill with her wit, her vitality, her delight in the peep-show 
of existence, her exuberant waywardness of temperament, is 
drawn with graphic touches that are at once piquant and real- 
istic. We quote a paragraph or two almost at haphazard :— 

“ After long indulgence in her amazing social energy in London, 
she would suddenly become tired. The phenomenon never 
ceased to surprise her ; she could not recollect that she had been 
tired before, and this must be the end of all things. She would 
fly to the country; to Dorsetshire, to Norfolk, to Haslemere, 
to what she called ‘ the soberness of Ascot.’ Then would come 
letters describing the bliss of rural calm. ‘ Here Iam! Just 
in time to save my life. For the future, no clothes and early 
hours.’ That lasted a very short while. Then a letter signed 
‘Your recluse, D. N.,’ would show the dawn of a return to 
nature. Then boutades of increasing vehemence would mark 
the rising impatience. Sept. 12: ‘ How dreadful it is that the 
country is so full of ladies.’ Sept. 15: ‘I am surrounded by 
tall women and short women, all very tiresome.’ Sept. 20: 
‘So dull here, except for one pleasant episode of a drunken 
housemaid.’ Sept. 23: ‘Oh! If am so longing for the flesh- 
pots of dear dirty old London’; and then one knew that her 
return to Charles Street would not be long delayed.” 

Her fondness for Puckish escapades, both vocal and practical, 
is illustrated in a couple of characteristic anecdotes :— 

“The story is perhaps known to you of how, in a circle of 
superfine ladies, the conversation turned to food, and the com- 
pany outdid one another in protestations of delicacy. This 
one could only touch a little fruit, and that one was practically 
confined to a cup of tea. Lady Dorothy, who had remained 
silent and detached, was appealed to as to her opinion. Ina 
sort of loud cackling—a voice she sometimes surprisingly adopted 
—she replied : ‘ Oh, give me a blow-out of tripe and onions!’ 
to the confusion of the précieuscs. One day she per- 
suaded old Lord Wharncliffe, who was a great friend of hers, 
to send her a basket of guinea-pig, and she entertained a very 
distinguished company on a fricassee of this unusual game. 
She refused to say what the dish was until every one had heartily 
partaken, and then Mr. George Russell turned suddenly pale 
and fled from the room. ‘ Nothing but fancy,’ remarked the 
hostess, composedly.”’ 

Apart from the portraits in words, the most valuable as well 
as the larger portion of the volume is devoted to the consider- 
ation of poetry. It is not surprising that after a lifetime spent so 
largely in judging literary vintages Mr. Gosse’s palate for verse 
should be cultured and precise, but it is remarkable that it 
should remain so tolerant and unjaded. Men who read poetry 
when the humour takes them can always approach a new poet 
with expectations of pleasure; but those whose occupation 
compels them year after year to wade laboriously through 
thousands of stanzas of verse with which they have little or 
no sympathy usually look upon poetry as a fastidious musician 
looks upon violin-playing: they cannot discriminate between 
the lesser luminaries and the mediocrities ; it must be exactly 
to their liking or they cannot like it at all. Mr. Gosse can 
perceive merit in whatever form it manifests itself; his enthu- 
siasm for Shakespeare’s songs does not blind him to the darker 
excellences of Mr. Hardy’s lyrics, and he can pick his way 
sure-footed amongst the myriad of warrior poets without falling 
into excess either of blame or praise. Formlessness and caco- 
phony alone repel him ; these he regards (we cannot but think 
rightly) as the most dangerous snare in the path of our newer 
singers. He thinks that English poetry in the future will 
become more and more subtle, and symbolic and introspective ; 
even dramatic in the sense of studying life in its exhibitions of 
energy :— 

“ But if the poets desire—and they all do desire—to ak 
to ages yet unborn, they should not forget that all the experience 
of history goes to prove discipline not unfavourable to poetic 
Sincerity, while, on the other hand, the absence of all restraint 
is fatal to it. Inspiration does not willingly attend upon flaggin 
metre and discordant rhyme, and never in the whole chora 

rogress from Pindar down to Swinburne has a great master 

n found who did not exult in the stubbornness of ‘ dancing 
words and speaking strings’ or who did not find his joy in 
reducing them to harmony.” 
But Mr. Gosse’s affection for the “ mellifluousness ” of Edgar 
Allan Poe’s verse leads him too far when he recognizes Poe, 
not only as the discoverer and founder of Symbolism, but as 
one of the most significant poetic artists of a century rich in 
poetic artists.” The glassy polish of Poe’s lyrics, like the “ ’igh 
shine of a photygraph,” is proof of the dexterity of a craftsman, 
not of the inspiration of an artist 





Amongst the criticisms of prose writers, that entitled “ The 
Agony of the Victorian Age” appears to us to display the 
writer’s fair-mindedness and acumen in the most favourable 
light. That Mr. Gosse should have some partiality for the 
period in which he cut no inconsiderable figure in the world 
of letters is only natural; but that he has no desire to echo all 
its sentiments is proved by his chapter on the Brontés, in which 
he dilates on certain harsh and forbidding elements in their 
characters, and deplores the substitution, in the case of Char- 
lotte, of ‘a waxen bust, with azure eyes and golden hair, for 
the homely features which (if we could but admit it) so infinitely 
better match the honest stories.” But he insists on equal 
faithfulness of portraiture in the lights as well as the shadows ; 
he is willing to be shown the wart on Cromwell’s nose, but he 
does not wish it to obscure the general and the statesman. 
For this reason he sets himself manfully against the minimizing 
spirit apparent in Hminent Victorians, and while doing ample 
justice to the author’s brilliancy, lucidity, and easy power of 
narrative, he points out the lack of human sympathy and 
the consequent radical unfairness which are latent under the 
veneer of contemptuous impartiality. The whole essay is a 
vindication of the superiority of sanity and breadth of view 
over the powers of incisiveness and epigram. It brings to a 
triumphant conclusion a volume which betrays no falling away, 
either in erudition or charm, from the standard set by Mr. 
Gosse’s previous work. 





GENERAL LUDENDORFE’S APOLOGIA.* 
GENERAL LupENDORFF, who was in fact the German ‘ War 
Lord” from August, 1916, to the autumn of 1918, has written 
a very able and interesting book on the war. It is not a good 
military history, though the summary accounts of the earlier 
Russian campaigns are instructive; he tells us, for instance, 
that Tannenberg was an impromptu victory won through the 
failure of General Rennenkampf to support the unlucky 
Samsonoff, and that the story of the Russians being drowned 
in the marshes is, like the similar Austerlitz story, a myth, 
as there were no marshes in the district. The numerous plans 
and diagrams by the author are valuable also in their way. But the 
book throws a flood of light on the hopes and fears of the Great 
General Staff, and on the relations between the German Army 
leaders and the politicians in Berlin. To an English reader, of 
course, this typical Prussian author must be unsympathetic. He 
offends at the outset by representing the capture of Liége as an 
heroic feat of arms, and by candidly admitting that the highly 
trained German brigades, who overcame the trivial resistance of a 
few Belgian troops in a night attack, were almost panic-stricken - 
with fear of the darkness and the unknown. It seems ludicrous 
that a General who has had to command millions of men should 
boast of his share in this trivial episode—apparently the only 
occasion on which he was ever under any considerable enemy fire. 
General Ludendorff evidently has no sense of humour. He glosses 
over the dreadful German atrocities in Belgium, he justifies the 
spiteful destruction of the villages and orchards in Picardy and 
the enslavement of Belgian labour on the ground of “ military 
necessity,” and he pretends that unselfish Germany was fighting 
for the ideal of ‘‘ universal happiness.” But these things are, 
as the lawyers say, “common form” in German war-books. 
The English reader can afford to disregard them. What General 
Ludendorff has to say about his fellow-Germans is much 
more important than what he says about the Allies. His real 
object is to defend himself against the charge that he brought 
Germany to her ruin by pursuing an unduly ambitious policy. 
Many Germans, in the bitterness of defeat, sought to make him 
the scapegoat. His book is designed to show that he was not 
in fault. The German Army did its part; the civilians, and 
more especially the Ministers in Berlin, did not do theirs. The 
Government did not know how to turn to political account tha 
military successes which the Army gained for them. The 
Government talked too much about peace, and failed to con- 
centrate their attention on the task of winning the war. They 
did not satisfy the demands of the Army for men, munitions, 
and food. Above all, they did not strive earnestly to maintain 
the patriotic fervour of the nation at a high pitch. General 
Ludendorff is never tired of praising Mr. Lloyd George and M. 
Clemenceau for their undaunted resolution, and for their in- 
cessant and successful efforts to inspire the British and French 
peoples with their own courage. He praises them in order te 


* My War Memories, 1914-1913. 3y General Ludendorff, London: Hutch 
inson., 2 vols, {34s, net. 
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condemn Dr. Bethmann Hollweg and his colleagues and suc- 
cessors. He insists on the importance of the moral side of 
war. Men and guns alone do not suffice unless there is the “ will 
to victory” in the nation behind them. We need hardly say 
that General Ludendorff fails to perceive the true reason why 
the British and French Premiers could do what the German 
Chancellor failed to do. Mr. Lloyd George and M. Clemenceau 
were the chosen leaders of democracies. They represented 
the peoples whom they led. Dr. Bethmann Hollweg 
was the mere nominee of a despot. He had no personal 
popularity and no hold over the masses of his countrymen. 
Parliamentarism, which Gencral Ludendorff denounces, was 
indeed his worst enemy, because it is stronger by far than 
nilitarism. 

General Ludendorfi's survey of the war as a whole, stage by 
stage, is highly instructive. He was, of course, a “* Westerner.” 
“The decision could only come in the West, in France.” The 
defeat of Russia was only a preliminary to that. But he under- 
stood the significance of the other fronts. The German Head- 
quarters Staff was sensitive to every movement of the Allies 
on the long battle-line of the Central Powers. Germany's con- 
federates, for whom General Ludendorff shows open contempt 
—he calls Austria “a corpse ’—were always clamouring for 
German support, and could not be denied it even when things 
were going badly in France. German reserves had to be sent 
eastward to stiffen the Austrians, Bulgarians, and Turks lest 
they should collapse and bring down Germany with them in 
their fall. Germany feared invasion from the east or south 
far less than the interruption of the supplies of corn and oil 
which she drew from Eastern Europe. ‘In the year 1917 only 
Rumania enabled Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Constantinople 
to keep their heads above water.” 

General Dunsterville’s expedition to Baku interfered 
with Germany's oil supply, and also with her policy of 
supporting Georgia against the ‘Turks, who had to be 
used to regain Baku. Turkey would have been forced 
to send men to France as well as to Galicia if we had not 
kept her armies busy in Palestine and on the Tigris. General 
Ludendorff declares that, if Russia had held firm in 1917, 
Germany probably, and Austria certainly, would have had to 
give in. ‘The folly of the Russian revolutionaries, including 
M. Kerensky, prevented them from seeing that they could 
obtain peace most easily by remaining loyal to their Allies. 
The Italian reverse at Caporetto gave Austria fresh confidence 
for a few months, but sheer starvation soon compelled the 
Austrians to renew their demand for peace at almost any price. 
Gencral Ludendorff says that he put an end to the diplomatic 
debates at Brest-Litovsk because it was necessary to make 
some sort of peace with Russia before the Western offensive 
of March, 1918, could begin. Yet his narrative, in which he 
repeatedly returns to the subject of the Baltic Provinces as 
German colonies, suggests that he really wanted an excuse for 
seizing Esthonia and Livonia before concluding peace. As 
a German native of Posen, he is bitterly anti-Polish, and he 
tells us that a few weeks before the Armistice the German 
Government were discussing means of annexing Lithuania 
in order to curb the Poles. Incidentally he says that Danzig 
is a Polish town—a statement which deserves the notice of those 
who denounce the Peace Treaty for freeing Danzig from Prussia. 
General Ludendorff on this point is an unbiassed witness. In 
regard to the Bolsheviks, he says that ‘* by sending Lenin to 
Russia our Government had assumed a grave responsibility,” 
and that they underrated the risk of the plague spreading west- 
ward. He credits Joffe, the Bolshevik Ambassador in Berlin, 
with no small share in organizing the revolution of last November. 
Thus the engineer was hoist with his own petard. But the main 
instigators of disaffection in Germany were, he says, the Allies. 
General Ludendorff refers so often and at such length to the 
effects of Allied propaganda that we cannot help thinking that 
he means what he says. In accusing his own Government of 
a neglect of propaganda he is of course unjust. The German 
propaganda was ubiquitous and must have cost millions. Our 
own propaganda was comparatively a very modest affair. But 
then we had a good case, and Germany had not. Next to our 
blockade, to the efficiency of which General Ludendorff testifies 
fn violent terms, our propaganda seems to have impressed him 
most. But he is of course desirous of suggesting that our armies 
were after all instruments of secondary importance—a suggestion 
which is profoundly misleading. 

Genera! Ludendorif’s account of the final campaign is highly 





as, 
dramatic, though very far from being complete. It shows that 
he overestimated the effect of the submarine campaign and 
underestimated the speed at which America could bring her 
divisions to France. He put almost his whole available striking 
force into the March offensive. He speaks of it as a victory 
but he was bitterly disappointed with the result. He blames 
his own troops of the 17th Army for their failure opposite Arras, 
forgetting that our defences there were much stronger than the 
line further south. When the April offensive in Flanders 
proved equally indecisive, General Ludendorff was evidently 
at a loss to know what todo. He dared not revert to the defen. 
sive, but he began to see that tactical successes were of little 
avail since the Allies stood firm and the Americans were arriving 
—in numbers far greater than he supposed. His attack in May on 
the Chemin des Dames was evidently more fruitful than he had 
expected. It encouraged him to believe that he could do equally 
well on July 15th at Reims, after which he intended to resume 
the offensive in Flanders. His failure east of Reims could be 
represented to the German public as a partial victory, since the 
French gave up some ground. He had gone to the Bavarian 
Crown Prince’s headquarters to discuss the next move on 
Poperinghe and Hazebrouck when he heard of Marshal Foch's 
attack south-west of Soissons on July 18th. “ Naturally ina 
state of the greatest nervous tension,’ he returned to his own 
headquarters, knowing that the game was up, and that his last 
chance of winning the war was gone. There remained the possi- 
bility of a draw, if the Allies tired of fighting. But, “as in 
every other engagement, the losses we had suffered since July 
15th had been very heavy.” ‘* Our general situation had thus 
become very serious.”” The Allies knew this as well as he did, 
and Marshal Foch was not the man to waste the opportunity, 
Of the British and French attack between the Somme and 
Montdidier, General Ludendorff says that ‘* August 8th was the 
black day of the German Army in the history of this war.” He 
had specially reinforced this part of his front, but the Allies 
burst through it as if it had been paper. His losses, he says, 
were very heavy, while ours were “ extraordinarily small.” 
He resigned himself to a defensive without hope, but when he 
found out that the Army was losing its moral he told the Emperor 
and the Government on August 13th and 14th that they must 
make peace, through the mediation of the Queen of Holland. The 
Government, he says, did nothing. Under the repeated blows 
of the Allies, General Ludendorff fell back, hastily preparing 
meanwhile new fortified lines from Antwerp to the Meuse 
Valley. 

But the collapse of Bulgaria, which he attributes to treachery, 
convinced him that the war must be ended. He says that the 
Bulgarian commander advised his King to make an armistice 
as early as September 16th or 17th, while the Serbian attack 
only began on the 15th. General Ludendorff declares that he 
was not influenced by the breaking of the Hindenburg Line on 
September 29th. The day before, he had agreed with Field- 
Marshal von Hindenburg that Germany must offer peace and 
demand an armistice which * would have to permit a regular 
and orderly evacuation of the occupied territory and the resump- 
tion of hostilities on our own borders.”’ He expected the Allies 
to regard such an armistice as ‘“‘a tremendous concession,” 
but he admits that it offered Germany the last chance of evading 
utter defeat. Fortunately the Allied armies acted more quickly 
than the diplomatists. As late as October 19th General Luden- 
dorff counted on a revival of the war-spirit in Germany, occa- 
sioned by anger at the stern words of President Wilson’s second 
Note. But Prince Max of Baden, the new Chancellor, did not 
agree with him. Seven days later General Ludendorfi was 
relieved of his office, for his share in issuing a proclamation to 
the Army, in which the Field-Marshal protested against uncon- 
ditional surrender to President Wilson. He says that he then 
told his Staff that in a fortnight there would no longer be an 
Emperor in Germany. General Ludendorff blames Prince Max 
and his Ministers for the collapse that followed, and declares 
that the Army “ was withdrawn in good order to the Antwerp- 
Meuse line.” He does not admit defeat in the military sense. 
Nevertheless, if his armies had not been beaten again and again 
between mid-July and November, 1918, the German Government 
would not have lost control of the situation at home. General 
Ludendorff’s closing pages depict in terse language the dissolu- 
tion of the imposing fabric of autocracy which the Hohenzollerns 
had built up through three centuries. Its external efficiency 
and its internal bankruptcy are well illustrated in his remarkable 
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COTTAGE BUILDING IN COB, PISE, CHALK, 
AND CLAY.* 

[COMMU NICATED.] 
prortr are beginning to realize that the great housing programme 
which was offered them at the last election has not advanced 
far towards fulfilment. In fact, it has only had small local and 
scattered beginnings. We hear of Town and Rural Councils 
rejecting their schemes as impracticable, and—to put it quite 
pluntly—the State cannot house as yet; and, if and when it 
does, the cost will be colossal. Fundamentally I think the 
programme was wrong because when materials and labour cost 
from two to three times as much as they used we were promised 
houses almost twice as grand as we had betore the war. It is 
surprising now of course to find that they cost nearly five times 

what we weed to pay. 

The expense arises from the use of skilled labour and costly 
materials brought to the site. People who live in cottages 
cannot afford cither of these. Hence the tendency will be to 
employ unskilled or one’s own labour and the most local materials 
available and however prehistoric. For we must be housed— 
even if it means going back several centuries. We can make 
dug-outs if necessary. But there are better ways than that, 
and this book explains them. As Mr. St. Loe Strachey says in 
his Introduction :— 

“Whether we like it or not, we have got to do something 

about the housing question, and we have got to do it at once, 
endthereisanend. Translated into terms of action, this means 
that as we have not got enough of the old forms of material we 
must turn to others and learn how to house ourselves with 
materials such as we have not used before. Once again necessity 
must be the mother of invention, or rather of invention and 
revival, for in anything so old and universal as the housing 
problem it is too late to be ambitious.” 
And he goes on to explain that “it is the object of the present 
book to attack part of the problem of how to build without 
bricks, and indeed without mortar, and equally important, as 
far as possible without the vast cost of transporting the heavy 
material of the house from one quarter of England to another.” 
Mr. Strachey does not only introduce a book on possible revived 
methods of building, but he has experimented with them him- 
self. Pisé de Terre is his discovery. It was known of course 
to Pliny and the primitive tribesmen of Arizona and New 
Mexico; and it has been used by the inhabitants of the Rhéne 
Valley almost up to our own time. But in this country it is 
more of a discovery than a revival; and so far no one has 
offered a sound reason why it should not be used here. Building 
in earth is a low form of art. But architecture always reflects 
its period ; and we could call it a temporary measure. 

The early experiments in Pisé building at Merrow are described 
in this Introduction. It is encouraging reading, and makes one 
want to run and buy a spade and shuttering and house oneself 
in a field at once. It sounds so simple to throw in ordinary 
earth between boards and ram it. And it is so, for I have seen 
it done and have tried it myself. I have visited these buildings 
at Merrow and watched the unskilled labourers making them. 
Added to the experimental buildings mentioned there is now 
quite a large cottage. I think it would interest, and it might 
almost be said to be the duty of, any architect within reach of 
Guildford to go and see that cottage. I particularly recom- 
mend him to hammer a nail into the wall—then try to pull 
it out. 

Mr. Williams-Ellis has written four admirable chapters on 
the historical and modern uses of cob, Pisé, chalk, and unburned 
clay and earth bricks. ‘There is often some confusion in thought 
about the exact differences between each of these. This book 
nmiakes those differences quite clear, and as well it offers recipes for 
the use of cach material with photographs of actual examples. 
The definite specification for a Pisé building will interest archi- 
tects ; so will the useful notes on whitewashing and distemper 
man appendix. But I should like to see added perhaps, in a 
later edition, the exact cost of every item in the erection of a 
house in Pisé de Terre, so that we of the architectural pro- 
fession may compare it with equally good brick and stone 
dwellings and prepare for the adoption of a new method of 
construction. As a preliminary to that, I can solemnly 
recommend this book to my brothers. Country Life deserves 
Warm praise for publishing so timely a work and for producing 


it in 6o handscme a form. A.R.EB.A, 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT FREDERICK.* 

Mr. Norwoop Youne has been well inspired in writing a new 
Life of Frederick II., King of Prussia, whom men still habitually 
call “‘ the Great.” The researches of German, Austrian, French, 
and British scholars in the last half-century have put an entirely 
novel complexion on many of the events of Frederick’s life. 
The German General Staff before the war was publishing an 
elaborate history of Frederick’s campaigns, which is not 
finished, and the Prussian Government were printing the King’s 
political correspondence. Mr. Young has used this material, 
much of which was unknown or inaccessible to Carlyle, to com- 
pose a short Life that ought, in the interests of truth and morality, 
to supersede Carlyle’s eloquent but utterly misleading work. It 
must be said, in justice to Mr. Young, that he has not tried to 
blacken Frederick’s character because he was a Prussian. He 
criticizes the King no more severely than he might have done 
before the war. Indeed, it is not necessary to criticize such a 
monarch, for the mere recital of his actions is sufficient to show 
him as one of the greatest knaves who ever played a part in 
Europe. The legend of the “ Protestant hero,’ “the first 
servant of the State,” has done infinite harm to Germany and 
to Europe. For a century and a half Germans have been 
taught from their childhood to admire Frederick, and to regard 
him as all that a ruler ought to be. His ambition, his falsity, 
his cruelty, his utter lack of any moral sense, have been not so 
much condoned as commended in the interests of the Prussian 
State and the Hohenzollern dynasty. Only in recent years 
have German historians been permitted to probe into some of 
the more flagrant instances of Frederick’s double-dealing. As 
late as 1894 Professor Lehmann of Géttingen publicly com- 
plained that Frederick's “ political testaments ” of 1752 and 1768, 
preserved in the Prussian Royal archives, were still withheld 
from publication as a whole, by direct order of the Foreign 
Office. He was courageous enough to protest against “ the 
glorified myth of the personality of the Prussian King,’ and 
the attempts of the Prussian Government, acting no doubt 
at the instance of the Emperor, to prevent the truth from being 
revealed. The Hohenzollerns, with their devotion to ancestor- 
worship, resented any profane criticism of the monarch whom 
they strove to imitate. It is difficult for English people to 
understand how they succeeded for so long. But the rigorous 
State control of the German Universities made it possible for 
the Government to discourage any Professor or Lecturer with 
a living to carn from unearthing awkward facts. 


Frederick’s share in the Seven Years’ War is closely connected 
with our own history. Legend has it that he was about to 
be attacked from all sides, by Austria, Russia, and France, and 
by the smaller States, when he stole a march on his enemies by 
invading Saxony in 1756. There is now little doubt that the 
legend is essentially misleading, France did not want to fight 
in Germany. Austria was bent on recovering her lost province 
of Silesia at some time or other, but she was wholly unprepared 
for war when Frederick- moved. Russia was unfriendly to 
Frederick, but had no intention of attacking him. Had Frederick 
remained inactive, the war would have been postponed, and 
possibly averted altogether, so far as Germany was concerned. 
What Frederick did, like his successor in 1914, was to precipitate 
the conflict of set purpose, and he did so in order to annex 
neutral Saxony and Austrian Bohemia. He calculated on 
occupying both countries before Austria stirred. He expected 
Great Britain, for Hanover’s sake, to resist any French invasivn 
of Western Germany, and he did not attach any importance 
to the slow and inefficient Russian armies. Far from antici- 
pating a combined onslaught on Prussia, he believed that he 
would only have to deal with Austria, and he felt confident of 
beating her. If this is the true reading of the invasion of 
Saxony, it is plain that Frederick has fooled posterity into 
sympathizing with him as a man struggling against cruel enemies, 
Like William IT. in 1914, he failed in his purpose. By violating 
Saxon neutrality and wasting time on the blockade of the Saxon 
Army at Pirna, he gave the Austrians time to collect an army, 
and sustained at Kolin a defeat which was in its way as decisive 
as the Marne. Had he invaded Austria at once, instcad of 
waiting to plunder and ravage Saxony, he might have reached 
Vienna and dictated terms before the astonished Austrians 
had collected their wits and organized resistance. In the end 
he obtained neither Saxony nor Bohemia, and was lucky to 
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retain Silesia. It must be admitted that Great Britain, his 
faithful ally through the war, shared the responsibility for 
Frederick's aggression. Not that Pitt.approved of the invasion 
of Saxony. But the necessity of defending Hanover compelled 
him to find a German ally in place of Austria, who had veered 
to the side of France. He therefore made the defensive Treaty 
of Westminster in January, 1756, with Frederick. The King 
was still an ally of France, and assured the French Government 
up to the very eve of the transaction, first that he would not 
make an agreement with Great Britain, and then that he 
would do nothing contrary to the terms of the Franco-Prussian 
Treaty. 

The fury of the French Court at being deceived again had much 
to do with its decision, against its own interests, to fight on the 
side of Austria in 1757. Pitt of course was glad to sce the French 
busily employed on the Rhine, so that he could “ win America 
on the fields of Germany.” Frederick, for his part, could not 
have carried on the war without the British subsidy, and without 
the assurance that his western flank would be protected by the 
German mercenaries in our pay under the command of Ferdinand 
of Brunswick. Yet it was characteristic of him that he not 
only showed no gratitude to this country, but made it a grievance 
that we did not continue the subsidy indefinitely. Lord Bute, 
whose reputation steadily rises as his policy is more closely 
studied, has been as hotly denounced in modern times as he was 
in his own day by the elder Pitt for stopping the Prussian 
subsidy and “ betraying’? Frederick in 1762. The facts are, 
as Mr. Young shows clearly, that Frederick was deceiving Great 
Britain by secret intrigues with Russia for a joint attack on 
Denmark, that the war was virtually over, and that Bute offered 
Frederick a subsidy if he would make an immediate peace. 
The tendency of British historians to believe that the elder Pitt 
was an absolutely honourable politician as well as a great 
patriot has caused them to do a grave injustice to Bute, and at 
the same time to make light of one of the meane:. frauds that 
Frederick ever perpetrated. 

Those who only know the military history of the Seven Years’ 
War from Carlyle will find much that is new to them in Mr. 
Young’s admirably lucid chapter, based solidly on the German 
General Staff's work. They will notice, for example, that at 
Rossbach Carlyle’s ‘‘ Dauphiness ’’—the French and Imperialist 
army—only mustered 41,000 men, not 60,000, against Frederick's 
22,000, and they will learn that the German levies, by their 
cowardice and treachery, made the victory a foregone conclu- 
sion. At Leuthen, again, it was the defection of the Wiirttem- 
bergers and Bavarians—glossed over by CarlyJe in a periphrasis 
—that exposed Prince Charles's left flank. Frederick acquired 
a spurious fame by his attack in oblique order on that fiank. 
Mr. Young curtly reminds us that he never dared to try this 
method again, except on the drill-ground. At Zorndorf, where 
Frederick had his first personal experience of fighting Russians, 
Carlyle represents him as having only 30,000 men against 50,000. 
The opposing armies were in truth equal, with about 38,000 men 
apiece, and the Prussians had more heavy guns. Frederick 
gave it out as a victory, but if the Russian general had had any 
vigour he would, according to Mitchell, ‘‘ have had a very easy 
conquest’ the night after the battle, as Frederick had no 
reserves left and no ammunition. The King was saved again 
and again by the sheer ineptitude of his adversaries, who would 
not follow up their successes. Frederick was a bad tactician, 
and often showed personal cowardice in action, but he escaped 
ruin because he was not quite so bad a general as Prince Charles 
of Lorraine, Daun, Soubise, and other leaders opposed to him. 
Mr. Young shows that he was not nicknamed Attila in his own 
day without cause. He ordered that no quarter was to be given 
at Zorndorf, as on other occasions, and dismissed a Colonel 
who tried to prevent a Russian officer from being murdered. 
Yet he had the audacity to complain, in his published version 
of the battle, of the Russian “ cruelties, which are revolting to 
human nature.’ The hypocrisy which seems to be the German’s 
second nature was displayed to perfection by Frederick. The 
ways of Providence are inscrutable, but we cannot help wondering 
whether it would not have been better even for Prussia, as well 
as for Germany and Europe, if Frederick had been soundly 
beaten in the Seven Years’ War and his dominions split up. 
Germany might then have attained unity on a natural instead 
of an artificial basis. The cultivated and peaceful Germany of 
Goethe, whom Frederick despised, might have developed 
normally into a civilized European Power, instead of being 
perverted into a barbaric and militant despotism, 





LAFCADIO HEARN’S LECTURES ON VICTORIAN 
POETS.* 
Apart from the personality of Lafcadio Hearn, these lectures op 
Victorian poets have a peculiar interest from the circumstances 
of their delivery. They were never written down by the author 
but were class-room talks to his students at the University 
of Tokio between 1896 and 1902, and have now been reproduced 
from the verbatim transcript made by his Japanese students 
without substantial revision; Dr. Erskine, the editor, bei . 
only responsible for the choice of passages for publication, 
the correction of spelling and punctuation, and the verification 
of facts, dates, and quotations. The language used is therefore 
much simpler than if Lafcadio Hearn had been addressing English 
or American students, and many of the explanations would 
be unnecessary to a Western audience. Dr. Erskine has omitted 
some of the paraphrases, but a great many are very properly 
allowed to stand, for they are not only helpful in themselves, 
but they illustrate the sympathy and skill with which Hearn 
acted as an interpreter of the Western to the Eastern mind, 
His knowledge of Japanese life and manners, history and 
philosophy, stood him in good stead. He constantly makes 
use of suggestive, and sometimes amusing, parallels. Thus 
Matthew Arnold’s position in a period of transition is compared 
with that of the son of an old-fashioned samurai, educated 
strictly according to the ancient system, and then suddenly 
introduced to the new condition of meiji. The difficulty of 
understanding Browning owing to his omission of words is illus- 
trated by the practice of a Japanese scholar known to Hearn:— 

“He had mastered almost every difficulty of the English 

language except the articles and the prepositions; he had 
never been abroad long enough to acquire the habit of using 
them properly. But it was his business to write many letters 
upon technical subjects, and these letters were always perfectly 
correct, except for the extraordinary fact that they contained 
no articles and very few prepositions. Much of Browning's 
poetry reads just in that way. You cannot say there is anything 
wrong; but too much is left to the imagination.” 
Lafcadio Hearn has been often regarded as an Orientalized 
Westerner, but it is right to state that his attitude in these 
lectures is rather detached than denationalized. His standpoint, 
however, is somewhat difficult to define. He describes himself 
as a disciple of the evolutionary philosophy of Herbert Spencer, 
who has always had a great following in Japan. He deprecates 
the violence and extravagance of Swinburne, but considers his 
plea for absolute liberty of expression in poetry premature 
rather than unsound, and concludes a detailed and eulogistic 
analysis of the “Hymn to Proserpine” by observing that the 
triumph of Christianity, though it was “for the better in some 
ways .... signified the victory of barbarism over culture and 
refinement.” Swinburne’s anti-Christian neo-paganism clearly 
appealed to him. Yet we find him speaking elsewhere of Dr. 
Arnold as “a Christian, of course,” but “‘ perhaps the greatest 
English educator in modern times,” who “laid down a plan 
of teaching which is still followed, which will probably continue 
to be followed for all time in the best English schools.” 
Affinities in English poets with Oriental teachings are noted 
with satisfaction, and he finds Browning’s religion, even when 
Christian in shape, quite in harmony with Buddhist philosophy. 
He holds that the great thinkers of our century “ have exposed 
and overthrown the old fallacies of the French revolutionary 
school as to the equality of men and the meaning of liberty 
and fraternity.” He is an individualist with no enthusiasm 
for democracy. “Kings have sometimes been accused of 
ingratitude, but on the whole kings have shown more gratitude 
than mobs.” He is by turns hopeful and depressed as to the 
future of civilization and science. The passing of the agri- 
cultural population of England fills him with regret for the 
disappearance of the fine peasant life described in Mr. Munby’s 
* Dorothy.” 

These studies are rightly called “appreciations,” but they 
are often difficult to harmonize, for Hearn’s sensitive nature, 
like an Aeolian harp, was at the mercy of the moment, and 
subdued by the spirit of the author under review. His criticisms, 
especially the comparative criticisms, are almost always open te 
dispute, and the opening sentences of the lectures on Tennyson 
and Swinburne bristle with arguable assertions ; as, for example, 
that “Tennyson is Keats perfected and enriched”; that 
“Coleridge reblossoms in Rossetti”; that “Sir Walter Scott 
is reborn in the poetry of William Morris, who inberited the 

* Appreciations of Poetry. By Lafcadio Hearn. Selected and Edited, with 


an Introduction, by John Erskine, Ph.D., Professor of English in Columbia 
University. London: Heinemann, [15s. net.) 
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same extraordinary faculty for romance in verse, though he 


falls far below Scott as a lyric poet.” Yet when we come to 
the study of Morris, full justice is done to his shorter and earlier 

ms. Swinburne is compared favourably in regard to strength 
with Byron: he is “altogether an incomparably stronger 
character than Shelley”; he is praised without reserve as a 
critic; and as a master of poetry (regarded as rhythm and 
thyme, melody and measure) he is ‘far greater than Shelley, 
greater than Tennyson, greater than Rossetti, greater 
than Browning, greater than any other Englishman, not ex- 
cepting Milton, in the mastery of verse, greatest of all in the 
knowledge and use of words.” These comparatives and super- 
Jatives fall into their true places when read in the light of further 
analysis. Detailed study of Tennyson is lacking, but in the 
brief and fragmentary essey which appears he is extolled as a 
master of all the beauties and riches and powers of the English 
language, as a great painter of English subjects—English life, 
English landscape, Englishwomen, English ideals of heroism 
and of duty—and as the greatest educational influence in English 
literature :—— 

“No other English poet, except perhaps Pope, has ever given 

so many familiar quotations to the English language, and no- 
pody else, certainly not Pope, has influenced and enriched the 
English language so much as Tennyson. Probably his influence 
will be felt for hundreds of years to come, and it is an influence 
not only artistic and philosophical, but also educational and 
moral in the highest degree.” 
Rossetti, as judged by the test of the quotations given, is cer- 
tainly a greater poet than Swinburne; and Browning, for his 
myriad-mindedne ss, his necromantic power of making the past 
live, his warm humanity, his enormous varicty of range, and his 
insistence on a morality higher than all codes, is compared with 
Shakespeare, and Shakespeare alone. The tribute that Hearn 
pays to Matthew Arnold is all the more notable because it is 
reluctant. He quite misrepresents him as leading an unhappy 
life, and oppressed by uncongenial and irksome work as an 
Inspector of Schools, but he recognizes the elegiac beauty of his 
verse, the dignity and fortitude of his outlook. But to speak 
of his poetry as “ grey, colourless, and very curious” is an 
inadequate and infelicitous summary, tempered though it 
is by admiration for Arnold’s “great, sad, tender mind.” 
Morris is much more critically examined than his brother Pre- 
Raphaclite; both are regarded as Mediaevalists born out of 
due tine. But criticism—judicial criticism—was not Hearn’s 
forte. He excelled as an interpreter; the commentaries on 
and paraphrases of Rossetti’s, Swinburne’s, Browning’s, and 
Morris’s pocms are luminous, acute, and suggestive ; and with- 
out subscribing to all that Dr. Erskine says in his Introduction 
of the value of these studies, we can cordially assent to his praise 
of Hearn’s remarkable gift of throwing a clear light on the 
emotions which the books under discussion actually give us, 
and his capacity for appreciating writers whose temperament, 
training, and environment differed widely from his own, 





THE WORSHIP OF THE SYNAGOGUE.* 

Tuts book, which has recently been brought out under the 
authority of the ‘“ Publishers to the Church of England,” is a 
plea for “the absolute obligation incumbent upon all baptized 
Christians of hearing Mass on Sundays and Holy Days”; “ the 
Lord’s own Service ought to be, must be, and shall be, the 
principal Sunday Service.’ And the customary Morning 
Prayer, or “ High Matins,” which is described as the survival 
of a “primitive religious sing-song,” is “a theological and 
liturgical monstrosity, a peril to souls, and a dishonour to God.” 
It is well to know where we stand: and as, in the event of the 
Enabling Bill becoming law, we may expect that this substitu- 
tion of “ Mass” for Matins will take place in many, if not in 
most, of our churches—with the probable result of their becoming 
emptier, if possible, than at present—the treatise has a certain 
relevance which it might not in itself possess. 

It is natural and proper that those who hold the Roman 
Catholic doctrines of the Sacrifice of the Mass and of Transub- 
stantiation should desire this substitution. This is why the 
position of the Society of SS. Peter and Paul is at once more 
intelligible and more to hi respected than that of the moderate, 


or nondescript, “Church” publisher—such as, ¢.g., the S.P.C.K, | 


But, if the former is de jure “ Publisher to the Church of Eng- 
land,” the latter is so de facto; it is a case of James II. and 
William IIf. And it is to be feared that the latter holds the 
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& The Worship of the Synoqoque. By James MeArthur. London: ‘The 
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stronger hand. The de jure firm is put out of the running 
by its honesty; the de facto establishment “ evades our ques- 
tion,” and profits by its evasion. The Anglican public will 
stand “the sincere milk of the word ’’—diluted with water ; 
it cannot digest the cream. 

The writer, whose simplicity is such as, at times, to leave us 
in doubt whether he is not ‘“ pulling the leg” of the “‘ Publisher 
to the Church of England,” sketches a curiously naif Plan of 
Campaign against the customary service :— 

“The best procedure is clearly to outflank High Matins. 

The 9.30 or 10 a.m. sung Mass having been instituted, it can 
gradually be made to appear to be what in fact it is, the principal 
Sunday service, by a number of judicious changes, minute and 
almost invisible in themselves, but considerable in their eumu- 
lative efiect. For instance, the musical centre of gravity of 
Sunday morning can be imperceptibly shifted from ‘ High 
Matins’ ; which we assume to be still going on at 11 o’clock . . 
for the benefit of mid-Victorian seatholders; frankly as an 
abuse for whose extirpation the time is not yet ripe. . . . No 
children ought ever to be allowed to attend it : the tedious function 
should be left for the top-hatted and bonneted middle-aged 
who insist on attending it.” 
Mr. R. A. Knox’s “ Jones is sixty * has become the watchword 
of a school: and even those of us who are “‘ otherwise minded ” 
may not be hostile to a protest against the rule of the elderly. 
3ut a man is not necessarily a fool at sixty; and he is one, 
occasionally, before reaching that unromantie age. 

Mr. MeArthur connects the liturgical reform which he advo- 
cates with “a recent nomination to the Episcopate ” :— 

“There is a small but active party which has definitely sect 
out to revolutionise the English Church . . . and is relentless 
in its determination to transform it into a ‘ comprehensive,’ 
undogmatie, Liberal-Protestant Establishment. Unless the 
orthodox take steps to unite, and to entrench themselves 
impregnably, they will find that this proposed revolution has 
been quietly effected over their heads. Little help, in the fight 
for Orthodoxy, is to be expected from the dignified clergy ; for 
they already belong largely to the Germanizing school, and 
the modern de-Christianized State is sure to select its nominees 
for the higher offices in the Church from this school in increasing 
measure. Now one of the most striking and potent means for 
consolidating and entrenching the position of Orthodoxy in a 
parish church is the establishment of the Holy Communion as its 
principal service. If this little work has led any orthodox 
clergyman . . . who has hitherto been content with ‘ High 
Matins,’ to realiz2 that he is morally bound, by the very fact 
of his orthodoxy, to do what in him lies to restore the Holy 
Communion to its rightful position, in any church over which he 
has control, it will not have been written in vain.” 

The Church of England, though Mr. McArthur dislikes the term, 
is “comprehensive.” If a particular congregation, in a district 
served by several churches, desires the substitution of the Com- 
munion Service for the accustomed Morning Prayer as the 
principal Sunday service, no sensible person would stand in its 
way. In dubiis libertas; those who do not like it can go else- 
where. But what is not to be tolerated is that, in a single 
church area, a foolish clergyman either by his own self-will, or 
by the suggestion of a little group of partisan Churchmen, 
shall have it in his power to revolutionize the type of worship 
which has prevailed in the Protestant Churches, our own in- 
cluded, since the Reformation—which our people understand 
and to which they are accustomed; introducing in its 
place a function “not understanded of the people," novel 
bewildering, irritating—a ritus peregrinus, identified with e 
corrupt religious system which this country definitely rejected 
in the sixteenth century, and to which it is not going to return. 
The ideas which centre in the Mass differ in kind from those 
which find expression in the Lord’s Supper—the essence of 
this Sacrament is to be received. History shows the extent te 
which the former beliefs transformed Christianity ; how pro- 
foundly they affected our conceptions of God, of His relation to 
men, and of His world government. It became necessary to 
revise them, and the revision is one on which there can be no 


going back. 





THE PROBLEM OF HAMLET.* 
Mr. ZANGWILL once gave the formula of the circulating-library 
novel as: “ Why they did not marry until the end of the third 
volume”; the problem of Hamlet may be stated with similar 
brevity as: ‘Why did he not kill his uncle until the end of 
the fifth act?” Various suggestions have been put forward 
to account, with some plausibility, for the Prince’s delay in the 
One school of interpretation 
with Voltaire that 
Shakespeare, cither from laziness or incapacity, had bungled 


despatch of so urgent a matter. 
frankly assumes the offensive, and argues 





* the Protlm of Hamtet. Vy the Right Hoa. J. M. Robertson. Lond 
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his business; the other takes the Shakespearean inspiration 
and infallibility for granted and defends the action on psycho- 
logical grounds which range from Goethe’s “To me it is clear 
that Shakespeare meant to present a great deed laid upon a soul 
that is not capable of it” down to W. 8. Gilbert’s “ Hamlet is 
idiotically sanc with lucid intervals of lunacy.” 

Neither schoo! commends itself altogether to Mr. Robertson’s 
judgment. The psychologists find themselves faced with a 
host of inconsistencies which are beyond even the power of a 
commeptater to reconcile: Hamlet’s assumption of madness 
seems to have no purpose except to attract to himself the maxi- 
mum of suspicion ; his reference to “ The undiscovered country 
from whose bourn No traveller returns” comes oddly from the 
tips of a man who had important conversations not long before 
with his father’s ghost; and the dumb show preluding the 
play within the play forestalls the ensuing dialogue without 
apparently producing any disquieting effect upon the King. 
The whole drama indeed abounds in anomalies which the most 
heroic efforts of the orthodox believers have failed to explain or 
justify ; and Mr. Robertson’s theory has the merit at least of 
accounting for these anomalies without impugning the credit 
of the dramatist. The original story of Hamlet is taken from 
Saxo Grammaticus vid Belleforest ; and it is generally agreed 
that between the English version of Belleforest and Shakespeare’s 
play there intervened another dramatic Hamlet, probably the 
work of Kyd. Mr. Robertson’s case is that Kyd’s Hamlet, which 
is now lost, was a double play incorporating some scenes by 
Chapman; and that Shakespeare was commissioned to telescope 
the two into one, retaining the characters and episodes which 
had proved to be effective, without having power to remedy 
their inherent discrepancies. The ghost, the play within the 
play, including the dumb show, and the feigned madness had 
become popular with the audience, who were presumed to insist 


on their retention like children who will permit no liberties to” 


be taken with their favourite events in a fairy-tale. Shakespeare, 
in fact, was much in the position of Nicholas Nickleby when 


Mr. Crummies called upon him to produce a new and original. 


melodrama with the assistance of a French original, introducing 
the new pump and two washing-tubs and a dance for the Infant 
Phenomenon. He had to accept the material presented to him 
as being good “ business ” even if it were bad art, to concentrate 
the vivifying force of his genius upon the scenes separately 
without troubling to adjust their relative bearing, and even if 
they were collectively incredible, to make them individually 
immortal. 

We cannot enter here into details of the reasons which in- 
fluence Mr. Robertson in transferring to Kyd’s shoulders the 
responsibility for the delays and anomalies of Hamlet, such as 
the unnecessary feigning vf madness, which was purposeful 
enough in the prototype of the chronicle. He has undoubtedly 
made out a case that deserves consideration, although, in our 
opinion, it is not so completely convincing as to justify the 
usperity with whieh he treats the labours of previous students 
in the same field. His vonfidence in his own results reminds 
us of a note by an editor of one of the Latin classics (Orelli, if 
our memory serves us correctly), in which, after quoting earlier 
attempts at the elucidation of a difficult passage, he goes on 
thus: “ Omnes frustra. Sed ego—-.” Mr. Robertson argues 
soundly but by no means lucidly; his style is involved and 
technical, and his taanner more ponderous than forcible. Doubt- 
iess be would tell us that be was writing for scholars and not 
for the general public ; but it is possible for a writer to be exact 
withou. being pedantic, and it ought not to be necessary for the 
reader to be acquainted with the vocabulary of metaphysics to 
vaderstand an English monograph on the work of our national 
poet. 


~ —— 


FICTION, 


UP, THE REBELS! * 

Tue publishers’ view of “ George Birmingham,” expressed on 
the “jacket” ef his novel, is that “as he always approaches 
lrish problems in the right spirit and appeals to the Lrishman’s 
unfailing sense uf bu:nuur, his books never cause bitterness and 
no brings FBnylishme: Lrishinen together.” 
“George Birmingham,” to judge by the dedication “to any 
friends | have left m Ireland after the publication vf this book,” 
is not so optimistic. His excuse for his Jevity is probably to 
be found in the saying of one of the personages of the story : 
[73. net.) 





one and closer 


* Up, The Rebcle! By George Binainghsw. Lov'ton: Methuen. 





“ Any man who takes Ireland seriously wil! end with a broken 
heart, either that or in an asylum with a cracked head.” We 
have already had several serious novels inspired by the events of 
Easter, 1916, but “George Birmingham” is the only writer 
who has turned the sequel to humorous purpose, and he jg 
probably the only writer living who could be trusted to do go 
without offence, though, as we have seen, he is not without mis. 
givings. He recognizes that the spirit of rebellion in Ireland is not 
unmixed with a vein of buffoonery, but you never can tell when 
it will not turn to grim earnest: he freely acknowledges that 
amongst the ranks of the Sinn Feiners there are passionately 
sincere fanatics as well as playboys. As he puts it, “it is Ire. 
land’s misfortune that her governing men are sane, so hopelessly 
sane that the madness of their own children—a madness half 
divine in its contempt for the brutalities of common-sense—iy 
entirely beyond their comprehension.” Sir Ulick Conolly wag 
a high Castle official, the right-hand man of the Chief Secretary, 
8 mine of accurate information, and imperturbably sane. But 
his only daughter Mona, a highly educated young woman of 
great beauty, was an ardent upholder of Irish speech and Gaelic 
dress and an associate of extremists; while his chief typist 
and confidential secretary systematically communicated cop. 
fidential official documents to the Sinn Fein leaders. To Mona, 
“feeling deeply and thinking confusedly, all arguments were 
equally good.” Miss Ellen Murphy, the typist, was leas 
heroic and much more unscrupulous. She was an admirable 
amanuensis: “If, as Solomon said, the price of a virtuous woman 
is far above rubies, Miss Murphy’s worth must be calculated in 
radium. Virtue is much commoner than intelligence among 
lady typists.” Sir Ulick knew her as Miss Ellen Murphy, 
“To the rest of the world—her world—she was EHibhlin O’Mur. 
chada, refusing very properly to recognize the English corruption 
of hername. . . . As Eibhlin O’Murchada she was prepared 
for martyrdom in the heroic manner. Ellen Murphy knew 
accurately the value of pay for overtime work.” But, after 
his wont, “George Birmingham” treats Loyalists and National- 
ists, Government officials and rebels, with impartial satire. As 
Mona gets deeper into the toils of sedition, her father and aunt 
redouble their efforts to induce her to leave Dublin and go down 
to Dunally for some hunting. Unwittingly they play into her 
hands, as she had already decided to go there for a very different 
purpose—the organization of one of a series of local risings 
designed to foil the Government’s conscription scheme—and 
the game of Government versus Revolution reaches its climax in 
the capture of Dunally by “* Colonel ” Mona Conolly, the arrival 
of British troops and machine guns, and the pacific settlement 
arrived at by Sir Ulick Conolly and the local priest. After all, 
the Government never meant to enforce conscription, and Miss 
Ellen Murphy had mistaken the irresponsible suggestion of an 
Ulster Loyalist for a Government plot. ‘The hardest critics of 
Sir Ulick are of his own camp and household ; yet his final de- 
fence is not without force and pathos. He didn’t ride straight 
at his fences like Mona, but he got her and her young enthu- 
siasts out of a horrid mess. He never professed to govern 
Ireland: he knew it couldn’t be done. ‘‘ My job is just to keep 
things going somehow so that they'll last out our time.” Sw 
Ulick, by the way, observes in another place that “in Lreland 
every one is a poet except me, and | fully expect | shall be before 
I die.” But though poets play their part in the story, the love 
jnterest is lacking. It is a comedy, sometimes a tragi-comedy, 
of politics. Perhaps the fact, if it is a fact, that “no novels 
are written in the Irish language’? may have something to 8a) 
to it. Mrs. Bryan, Sir Ulick’s sister, a middle-aged lady who 
rode like a Centaur and looked like a sporting lawyer, had 4 


| special panacea for discontent: ‘If I was governor of Ireland, 


I'd take the duty off whisky and tobacco, I'd see that there 
was as much of both as the people wanted. ‘There'd be no more 
talk about Home Rule or rebellion then.” And when Mona 
pointed out that nearly every lealing Sinn Feiner and all the 
heads of the Gaeiic League were strict teetotalers, Mrs. Bryaa 
retorted: ‘There you are. That’s just my point. Hf they 
weren’t teetotalers they’d have more sense than to go galli- 
vanting round after republics and dead languages.” The book 
is a tour de force of witty talk and, on the whole, wonderfully 
impartial impersonation. The only thoroughly despicable 
character is the English conscientious objector who quits England 
to escape conscription and, finding the company of militens 
rebels toc dangerous, turns informer. The worst that can »° 
said of the book is that, as in The Seething Pot, nis first nov l, 
the author sees no way out. His keen sense of the ridiculous 
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remains unimpaired, and even stimulated by the humourlessness 
of the Irish revolutionaries, but he remains at heart a Hamlet. 





The Querrile. By Stacy Aumonier. (Methuen. 6s. net.) 
--A very entertaining and minute account of a “‘high-browed” 
aid sentimental family of the middle class living in a Surrey 
village, Although the catastrophe is not very convincing— 
indeed, it would be out of tone with the key in which the 
hook is written if anything so tragic were credible—its 
results on the family temperament are excellently described, 
and later the war affords the author a fruitful field of observation 
as to the effect of the general upheaval on the personages of 
his little drama. Perhaps the most successful portrait is that 
of Mr. Decimus Postern, a maa of letters, and one of those— 
it is to be presumed minor—celebrities the love of whom 
“was one of the little feathered vanities in the family quiver.” 
Decimus is a delightfully humorous creation, with his extensive 
and effective but undistinguished literary output and _ his 
vast “eighteen-sixty ’ personality. His apotheosis at a 
dinner given to celebrate his twenty-five years’ connexion with 
his publisher, and his sudden perception of the vanity of human 
triumphs, end the penultimate pages of the book on an 
appropriate discord; and the resolution of the discord by the 
evolution of a new litorary experiment, with an exceedingly 
happy and diverting title, causes the reader to close the book 
with exactly the chuckle of laughter foreseen by the author. 
The projected dedication of this literary effort “'To the Lady 
who always reads the last chapter First’? may possibly give 
a prick of conscience to some of Mr. Aumonier’s reviewers. 





SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
——a——_—_ 
[Notice in this column doe: not necessarily preciude subsequent review.) 


History (Macmillan, Is. 6d. net), the quarterly organ of the 
Historical Association, publishes in its October number a useful 
list of historical theses accepted for higher degrees in the Universi- 
ties of London, Manchester, and Leeds since 191] as a guide to 
students engaged in research. The list shows that these younger 
Universities are doing much sound work on the historical side. 
Miss Alice Gardner's short article on Constantine’s ecclesiastical 
policy is noteworthy. She thinks, with M. Babut, that Con- 
stantine’s merit as a ruler lay in his skilful reconciliation of the 
Christian Church with that adoration of the Emperor upon 
which the discipline of the Imperial armies was based. Under 
Diocletian Christian soldiers refused to adore the Emperor and 
suffered as mutinecrs. Under Constantine they were enjoined 
by the Church to acknowledge ‘the Majesty of the Emperor 
which after God is to be loved and worshipped by all mankind.” 

The Housing Problem in the Metropolis. (Technical Journals. 
Is. net.)—This useful pamphlet contains the Report of the 
Mansion House Council on Health and Housing with special 
reference to the conversion of large houses into flats. It shows 
in detail, with plans, how large houses, some of them, but net 
all, in very unfashionable quarters, have been converted into 


a 


smaller dwellings. A common practice is to amalgamate 
pair of houses, taking away one staircase and using the space 
This plan is found to 


into 


thus freed for bathrooms and the like. 
give better results than the conversion of a single house 
flats or “‘ maisonettes.” The supply of such converted houses 
is far below the demand. The practical advice given in the 
pamphlet should be useful to house-owners. 

A Day-Book of Walter Savage Landor. Chosen by John Bailey. 
(Clarendon Press. net.)—This charming little of 


book 


2s. 











: ° a | 
selections from Landor’s prose and poetry needs only a word of | 


commendation. Every admirer of Landor will envy Mr. Bailey 
the pleasant task which he has fulfilled. The “ Imaginary 
Conversations naturally yield many of the most pregnant 
sentences. 
Milton: “The writings of the wise are the only riches our pos- 
terity cannot squander’’: and the suggestion, anticipating Lord 
Leverhulme, which is ascribed to Penn :— 

: “Tf all men and women would labour six hours in the twenty 

‘our, some mentally, some corporeally, setting apart one day in 
the seven, all the work would be completed that is requisite for 
Our innocent and rational desires. Dost thou believe that God 
beholds with pleasure any poor wretch working three-fourths 
of his whole lifetime, reckoned from childhood %” 


| had evidently failed to explain to them 


We must quote at least the remark attributed to | 


Australia Unlimited. By Edwin J. Brady. (Simpkin, 
Marshall. 42s. net.)—This imposing volume, admirably 
printed and lavishly illustrated, will set many of its readers 
thinking of a voyage to Australia. Mr. Brady describes the 
Commonwealth, State by State, with a prefatory sketch of its 
history and supplementary chapters on well-known Australians, 
especially the leaders of the pastoral industry like Mr. Sidney 
Kidman, the “cattle king,” who controls 60,000 square miles of 
country—which is not, by the way, “‘ twice the area of England.” 
The text is readable, but to British readers the hundreds of 
excellent photographs of Australian landscape and of the cities 
and mining centres will be more attractive. The variety and 
beauty of the scenery are well shown in these pictures. 


Reminiscences of Three Campaigns. By Sir Alexander 
Ogston. (Hodder and Stoughton. 16s. net.)—The distinguished 
Scottish surgeon describes his experiences of campaigning at 
Suakin in 1884-85, in South Africa in 1899 and 1900, and in Serbia 
and Italy during the war. He saw a great deal, and his book is 
well worth reading. His account of the terrible ravages of enteric 
in our South African War reminds us of the wonderful progress 
that preventive medicine has made since then, for the mortality 
from enteric or typhoid in the British Army during this wa 
was extremely small, even in Palestine or Macedonia. The 
author served on the Gorizia front in 1916 and 1917, almost up 


| to the eve of Caporetto, with the first British Ambulance Unit. 


He pays a well-deserved tribute to the courage and paticnce 
of the Italian officers and men, and to the marvellous feats 
of the Italian engineers in making roads, shelters, and gun- 
positions in the rough hills of the Carso. The immense difficulties 
faced and overcome by the Italian armies in the war are still 
very imperfectly appreciated. 


Dover and the Great War. By J. B. Firth. (Dover: A. Leney.) 
—Mr. Firth gives a very interesting account of the part that 
Dover played in the war, and especially of the Dover Patro) 
and its great adventure at Zeebrugge. The chapter on ail 
raids is noteworthy. Dover was attacked 113 times, and 183 
bombs were dropped. The total casualties to sailors, soldiers, 
and civilians were 23 killed and 71 injured. ‘The little book 
is illustrated with some good photographs. 


Colonel John Scott of Long Island. By Wilbur C. Abbott. (H. 
Milford. 5s. 6d. net.)—John Scott, who was born about 1634 
and died in 1696, was a clever rascal who is known to student: 
of the political undercurrents of Charles H.’s reign. He 
interests Americans because, after serving in Massachusetts 
as an apprentice, he engaged in nefarious land speculations 
in Long Island, and on his return to England posed as a colonial 
authority. He was mixed up in the Court intrigues that led tc 
the seizure of the Dutch colony which became New York. Late: 
he was employed by the Whigs in the ** Popish Plot,” and had 


| the audacity to accuse Pepys of being a traitor. Pepys was more 


than a match for Scott, and took pains to collect evidence about 
Scott’s antecedents. Strangely enough, this rogue, whose mis- 
deeds Professor Abbott recounts with much quiet humour, 
was recognized as the seventeenth-century authority on Guiana 
by the Venezuelan Boundary Commissioners. After reading 
Professor Abbott's lively essay, we should be disinclined tu 
believe any statement of Scott’s on any subject whatever. 

We have received from the American War Office an interesting 
Final Report by Mr. Frank Aydelotte on the courses of lectures 
on war aims which were given for the benefit of the Students’ 
Army Training Corps in the summer of 1918. The lecturers 
soon found that the students, though better educated than 
most young men of their own age, had very hazy ideas about 
They were willing enough to fight, but many of them 
Newspaper discussion 


the war. 
did not know why they were fighting. 
America’s reasons for 
joining the Allies. A number of young mechanics were asked 
to write out the questions which they wished to have answered. 
The first of the questions most frequently repeated was: ** Has 
England used any Englishmen other than officers in the war?’ 


| The question, put in all good faith, showed the questioners’ 


renseee eens 


profound ignorance of our stupendous efforts in raising armies 
of millions, mostly volunteers; it also showed the power of 
the anti-British propaganda, which had suggested that we were 
fighting the war with any troops but our own, and that we 
were therefore a most selfish nation. Mr. Aydelotte’s Report 


deserves careful consideration, 
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Ox the Relations bebveen Spoken and Written Language. By 
Henry Bradley. (Clarendon Press. 2s. net.)—The senior 
editor of the Oxford English Dictionary gives in this lucid essay 
a reasoned reply to the advocates of phonetic spelling. He 
eminds them that the ultimate purpose of written language is 
to convey meaning, not to represent sounds, and that an edu- 

ed reader associates the aspect of a written word with iis 
meaning, very much as an ancient Egyptian priest associated the 
ic deogr: aphs or picture-writing with definite objects or ideas. He 
points to the innumerable scientific terms in modern English, 
which the men of science recognize as meaning certain things 
but do not necessarily desire or know how to pronounce. Dr. 
Bradley remarks on the numerous pairs of words in English 
which are similar in sound but dissimilar in meaning, and which 
are very often spelt differently on that account. Spelling 
“reform”? would upset all these useful conventions. Dr. Bradley 
is not opposed to a small instalment of “reform.” He would 
like to deeree that no two words which are pronounced differ- 
eatly should be spelt alike. But even this would “ require 
great ingenuity and thought.” 

The Devonshire Club and “ Crockford’s.” By H. T. Waddy. 
{Eveleigh Nash. 10s. 6d. net.)—The Devonshire Club was 
founded in 1874 and opened in 1875 as a Liberal institution, 
and was named out of compliment to Lord Hartington, the first 
President. Lord Blyth recalls the fact that at the opening 
dinner Mr. Gladstone declared his intention of retiring from the 
leadership of the party. The Home Rule controversy caused a 
large secession from the club and almost ruined it, but good 
sense prevailed, and Home Rulers and Unionists agreed to 
share the club, In 1915 the political qualification for membership 
was abolished. Mr. Waddy relates the somewhat eventful history 
of the club very fully and frankly, but his closing chapter on 
Crockferd’s is much more interesting. Crockford erected the 
present clubhouse as a select gambling resort in 1827-28, the 
architect being the younger Wyatt, who built Drury Lane 
Mheatre and the Duke of York’s Column. In twelve years 
(vockford made a large fortune and retired. The gambling 

‘sort was closed in or about the year 1849, and the premises 
were used for other purposes till the Devonshire Club was formed 
in 1874. Mr. Waddy reprints from the Report of a Select 
{.mmittes en Gaming the evidence which Crockford gave 

t before his death in 1844. His bland refusal to say anything 
he pursuits of private gentlemen” frequenting his 
his assumed forgetfulness in regard to business details 
‘eping with his character. Crockford’s was perfectly 
well nesta to be the worst gaming-house in London, but it 
was the only one that the police never raided, thanks to the 
proprietor’s shrewdness and to the social influence of his patrons, 
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The Oxford University Press has published a neat reprint of 
Cullivers Travels, The Tale of a Tub, and The Battle of the Books 
(3+. Gd. net), which deserves notice because the unnamed editor | 
has corrected the text with the help of Swift’s own emendations, 
preserved by his friend Charles Ford in a copy which is now in 
the Forster Collection at South Kensington. We may observe, 
by the way, that the most ingenious architect of Laputa who 
began to build his houses from the roof downwards has now 
many rivals among those who build with girders and ferro- 


concret 


el Filmed the War. “By Licutenant Ceoffrey H. Malins. 
(Jenkins, 12s. 6d.)—Those who have seen the cinematograph 
pictures of the battle of the Somme will be interested in this 
very readable account of the official photographer's exciting 
expericaces. He had to spend days and nights in the front line 
under fire, and had many narrow escapes. The book is illus- 
trated with numerous photographs. 

Collected Poems of Thomas Hardy. (Maemillan. 8s. 6d. net.) 
—Many people will be glad to know that all Mr. Hardy's poems, 
except The Dynasts, have been collected into one volume at a 
moderate price, 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS 


(B. I Right and Wrong after the War, er &vo....(5keffington) net ( 
t.), A Plea fer Treatwwent of Caucer withova Qperation, erévo(Nash) net 2/6 


oP 
Aewhylua, Atamemnon, trans. by R. K. Davis, er 8vo..(Blackwe'l) net 45 
Ailison (Sir 2 Jucretius on the Nature of Things, 8vo..(Humpireys) net 76 
Ashley (R. L.), Modern Buropean Civilization, cr 8vo..(Maemillan) net § 0 
Astou (Major-Gen. Sir G.), Memortes of a Marine, ee (Murray) net 12 6 
Bazett (1, M.), After-Death Communications, cr 8vo....(Routledge) net 26 
f ’ 














—— 

Bennett (A.), Sacred and Profane Love, er 8vo....(Chatto & Windus) *t on 

Benson (E. F.), Robin Linnet, er 8vo................ (Hutchinson) ~ rh 

Brooks (B. G.), Camelot, cr 8V0O.........cccceeccesss. (B lacks ell) = 

Cable (B.), The Old Contemptibles, er 8vo..(Hodder & Stoughton) mi <S 

Christian Movement in the Japanese Empire, cr 8vo..... AR 7 $.) ae ra 
j 


Clarke (Isabel C.), The Pathway of Dreams, and other Pocms. .(Sands) net 

















Clay (A. T.), The Empire of the Amorites, roy 8vo (Oxford { niv. Press) net “Yes 
Dunham (M. K.), Automobile Welding with the Oxy-Acet ylene Flame oom 
BMD acbecesaccccusconrcesccsceseccosed (Hodder & Stoughton) net 69 
Elbourne (EF. T.), The Costing Problem, er Svo. .(Hodder & Stor uighton) net he 
Foster (J.), The Searchers, er 8Vo............-- (Hodder & Stoxzhtoy n) net 46 
Freir (F. W.), Canada, the Land of Opportunities, er 8¥0... .( Black) net ‘ 
Fullerton (K.), Prophecy and Authority, cr 8vo........ (Mac millan) net f 
Garrett (W.), Saint Anthony's Grove, cr 8Vo.......... (Jarrolds) net oe 
Hainsselin (M. T.), The Under Dog, er Svo....(Lfodder & Stoughton) net ¢ ‘ 
Hergesheimer (J.), ‘The Happy — nesapparsete (Heinemann) net va 
Hoyt (A. 8.), Vital Elements of Pre #, cr 8VO......(Macmillan) net 6 ¢ 
Kerr (R. W.), War Daubs: Poems, cr 8V0O.........000c.eee. (Lane) net 8 
Lilly (W. 8.), An Invisible Kingdom, Svo...... (Chapman «& Hall) net 15 0 
Lushington (A. W.), Nature and Uses of Madras ‘Timbers, 8vo (S.P.C.K.) net > ¢ 
Macgregor (Jessie), Gardens of Celebrities and Celebrated Gardens in — 
Ce BEGINS TOON, WO GUD. 6.5 cdc vcnccasenvenesccad (Hutchinson) net 259 
Montgomery (Ina), John Ifugh Allen of the Gallant Company. .(Arnolkl) net 10% 
Nichoils (GQ, F.), Cornwall Water-Colours, 8vo........... ..(Black) net 9¢ 
Oman (Carols), ‘The Menin Road, and other Poems (Hodder & Stoughton) net 60 
Pharsalia of Lucan (The), trans. by Sir BE. Ridley, roy 8vo (Humphreys) net 420 
Poems of South African History, A.D. 1497- 1910 (Oxford Univ Press) het 3% 
*ryce (M.), Blue Moons, cr 8vo...........06: (Hodder & Stoughton) net ¢ 9 
Riley (W.), Jerry and Ben, er 8vo............ seeeeeceuces (Jenkins) net 79 
Roberts (M.), Hearts of Women, cr 8V0........66000e ee eee (Nash) het 74) 
Shorter (L. A. H.), Amaranth and Gold, 8vo.......... (Humphreys) ne ‘ 
Sul (G6. @.), Bam Semeam, OF VG... ons ccccsecccsscccecs (Macinillan) net 3.0 


Smith (W. C.) 
roy 8vo 


The Little Jetts ‘I 





ling Bible Stories for Yo 






(P 
" Opportunity of the Church, l8mo (Max ‘nillan) et 30 






Speer (R. E.), The Ne 

ee Geek De, GF Wc. nnepaccsesncesscsiceaces (Lane) net 79 
Taylor (F. W.), Two Papers on Scientific Management, cr 8vo ( Routledge) net 50 
Taylor (H.), Origin of Government, cr 8vo............ (Blackwell) net 106 
Thompson (LL. Beatrice), Just Look! er 8vo....(Gay & Hancock) net 59 
Turner (Major C. C.), The Struggle in the Air, 1914-LOL8, 8vo. .(Arnold) net 15 9 
Wallis (A. F.), The Theatre Queue, cr SVO...........0085 (S. Low) net ¢ 
Watt (L. M.), The Land of Memory, 18mo....(f{lodder & Stoughton) net 69 
Wickwar (W.), The Ghost World, I8mo...............55- (Jarrolds) net 2% 
Wodehouse (P. G.), A Damsel in Distress, er Svo.......... (Jenkins) net 60 





Wrinkles on Royal Auction Bridge, by “ Pachabo,”” 18mo (Routledge) net 24 
Yost (C. S.), Patience Worth: a Psychic Mystery, cr 8vo (Skeffington) net 7+ 


TILO - LEUM 


GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST.,W. 1, COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER'S 
HANDKERCHIEFS 


renowned for their purity and 
whiteness and for lasting wear. 
Price list and samples sent post [ree 
_ ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Donegall | Piacs BELFAST 
aad HAMPTONS’ . 


“PETWORTH” SETTEE 


is deep seated, and alike as regards the shaping, the materials, and the upl 
is devised expressly to provide the utmost restfulness. Upholstered all he 
The loose cushion is filled with down. Covered with 50in. Cretonne at ¢s. ¢ 





— ————— 





per yard. £25 10s. Od. ‘* Petworth” Easy Chair to metch, £13 17s 
See Illustrations, sert free. 
Decorators PALL MALL EAST 
HAMPTONS LONDON, SW. 7 


Furnishers 


BY SPECIAL |DENT’S WATCHES and CLOCKS 
Three grand prizes and Gold Med: al, r Ta nco-Britis 
APPOINTMENT Fr xhibition. ‘The only Grand Prize 
| British Firm for Watches, Clocks, a: nd C Seo 
TO THE KING. | The only Grand Prize awarded for Astro 
| Regulators, Chronographs, and Ships’ Com 
| NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 
|E. DENT and CoO., Ltd, 
| Makers of the Great Westminster Clock, Big Be 
__ Saene-ware, 61 STRAND, W.€. 2, or 4 ROYAL EXOHANGE, E.C. i, 


TO GET RID OF ACIDITY 


Acidity caused by undigested food is very injurious to the 
system, and gives riso to many unpleasant and sometime 
alarming symptoms. A fancied weakness of the* heart may be 
due simply to indigestion, 











Dr. Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges, made only by means NY 
Moore, are a simple, harmless, yet most effective remedy 
digestive troubles. They absorb and remove Ac idlity, and give 
instant relief even in chronic cases of Heartburn, ‘Flatulence, 
Dizziness, &e. Thousands of suff+rers testify that they hav 
derived the greatest benefit from their use even when all other 
remedies proved of no avail. 

TESTIMONY. —“T have much pleasure in stating that, in my opinion, the 
Absorbent Lozenges are aa inestimable boon to anyone trouble 1 with Acidit 
of the Stomach. The day I received your sample box L had a most viruie 
attack, but one lozenge removed the disagreeable symptoms fn a few minutes 
Such a remedy cannot be too widely known, and if this testimony of mine is 
any use in that way, kindly make use of it.” 


Boxes 1/5, 3/-, and 5/-, of all Chemists 
A FREE SAMPLE 


of the lozenges will be sent on application, Mention this journal, and addiest:— 


SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
1438 New Sond Sireet, London, W. 1. 
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LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
7 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, {ye 4 STANSFELD. Students 
are wohl in this College to become T f Gy The Course of 
training extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical '@yeunestios 
on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing, 
Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c.—For prospectus apply Secretary, 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. , Extensive range glass- 
houses, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, Rock Full 
instruction. Dotany by KB. Se. Notable Successes in ann = AL, Beekeepi 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRIN CIPALS. 


ARDENING for WOMEN at ILEDEN COLLEGE 
(removed from UDIMORE to a more extensive property). Healthy 
outdoor life, with practical, comprehensive training. Entries any date. Non- 
residents also received. Term began 29th September.—Prospectus of RIDLEY 
PEAKE, Kingstone, near Center. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND GOLLEGES. 
EXHILL-ON-SEA.—Dane Court School, standing in 
country surroundings, 15 minutes from sea ; grounds of 5 acres, Good 


education, Great attention to health, Net-ball, tennis, hockey, swimming, 
riding.—Priucipal, Miss FORD. 


MVHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 
Bracing alr from Downs and sea, 


























MALVERN WELLS.—Broad, thorough 

education on modern lines for girls. Games, gardeaing, domestic science. 
Sunny, airy house with beautiful grounds. Principals: Miss ROGERS, Oxford 
School of Gepgraphy, London University; Miss MAUD SMITH, History Tripos, 
Cambridge, M.A. Dublin. 


She MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


_, on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Historica! Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Trai Training College. 


ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), jy my AND, 

Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, dry, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pils, 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall tend 
to the building up of character and the formation of good habits, 

Pupils are met at Luston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 


H I @H FIEL OD 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. “ Watford 616.” 
NGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Tele. : 
Michaelmas Term began on Thursday, September 25th. 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel. : 7 Grayshott. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, CHANNEL ISLANDS.— 
Thorough modern education at a moderate cost for girls up to the age of 19. 
Spacious and well-equipped school buildings, with good playing grounds. Healthy 
situation : very suitable ior delicate girls.—For Prospectus apply to Head- Mistress. 


rPYHORNBANK, 


























FOREIGN. 
ZDUCATION IN SWITZERLAND.—First-class Boarding 


Schoo! for Elder Girls, les Alligres, Lausanne. Thorough genera! educa- 
tion, modern languages, music, painting, needlework. Fine situation, comfortable 
house. Tennis court. Es sort [rom Loudon, —For illus. Pros. apply to Prineipal. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER.—For informa- 


tion relating to the entry of Cadets ponte should write for this book, 
which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full illustrated descrip- 
tion of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth.—{ Publicatica 

Dept.), GIEVES, Ltd., “ Royal Navy. House, ” 21 Old Bond Street, London, W.1, 


TAUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
a CADETS FOR THE K.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 

Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months, Nomina- 
ons to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Terms £80 per annum. Early 
applications should ve made. 

Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Bui!'ding, £.C.3, 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea, facing Dartmvor. Special ENGINEERING class tor NAVAL CADETS, 
head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


ED FO D SO HOOL — 
The ENTRANCE EXAMIN eo (for admission next term as Boarders 
or Day Boys) for all candidates not ° resent living in Bedford will “be held at 
the candidates’ present Schools early in November.—Application should be made 
to the SECKETARY by November lst. 
BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford, 
Fine buildinus, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 
house, &ce. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C, Fees, £58, 
Entrance Scholarships, July.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


—--—$—$————— 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


| | etdees -—Recent Successes gained by 
. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A 
WOOLWICH 10 Do tadiog Ist place), SANDHU RST 18, 
INDIAN ARMY 8, NAVY (Special kntry) 3, UNIV ERSITIES 14. 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Koad, Bournemouth. 




















Pupils 





RABIC.—To Travellers, Missionaries, Consular and Civil 
and Military Officials in the Middle East. A most successful practical 
TEACHER of the ARABIC LANGUAGE has VACANCIES from time to time, 
Terms, 7s. 6d. at hour. Students taught separately. No previous knowledge 
of Arable necessa v. Reading, Writing, Translation from and into Arabic, aud 
Conversation in s bic thoroughly taught. > apply Box 942, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Steset, Strand, London, W.U 





LOCUTION. Br. CHARLES SEYMOUR OUR 
Voainat ila deg” Reston tne LV RL0 SPAREN, 
nM 

















oa ae PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, _— preating 
Lecturers, and Ladies, _ 446 Strand | (Charing Crow), 
—_—— 
SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
fycmocns Parenta can obtain reliable informati 
respecting Schools, ‘Tutors, and Educational Home; - 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of to 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, mae 
rTVUTORS. of fees, &c.) to 
T Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for 


— staffs of the most important schools, and thus al 
supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere, ble 
Offices—158-162 oxFouD ST., LONDON, W.1. Telephone—iig¢ Museum, 


CHOOLS For _ BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Messra. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Bist 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be leased to ALD PARENTS by sending (iree 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION ot 

; e aes of the pupil, district. preferzed, and rough idea of fees sh ould be giy 

TON, Educationa! Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, fot a 
olisteie: 5063 Central. 


(soice OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS 


Advice free of charge will be given by 
AND CO., 








MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRIN 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel., Rege at 1926, 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEP ARTMENT, 
The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Gengem or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families, 
NO CHARGE FOR REGIST RAT ION. 
pa te ————_., 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &o. 
HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 


Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepare: { for Journal 
istic and Secretarial work. Course from any date. Excellent introductions given, 


YYPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. “SPEAKMAN, , Twelve e 

Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C, 2(Ground Floor). T.N, Gerrard ¢]7 
Many years’ experience of the work "of Archite cts, Authors, Clergy men, Journalists, 
Philanthropic and Benew olent Societies, Solic itors, Teachers, &c, 























\ HORTHAND.- TYPIST, own machines, wishes for WORK 





to do AT HOME. —Write “E.B.," 8 Convent Gardens, N. Kensing. 
ton, W. 11. 
NDERWOOD No. 5 TYPEWRITER, latest two- colours, 





tabulator aud ne er, in absolutely new condition. Alsou lates 
REMINGTON, No. 10. on rifice £25 each. 
WHITE, Are aneamad Northampton. 
TOURS. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS (RESUMED). 
Nov. 18th.—Algeria(fully booked). Jan. 9th.—* Garden of Allah,” Algeria, 


79 gns. 32 days. Later, Algeria, Italy, ‘Spain, &e, 
» 158, Auckland Read, Upper Norwood, 8.E. » He. 


Tunisia, the Sem epse). 
—Miss BISHOP, F. R.G 





OYAL EARLSWOOD INSTITUTION, 


SURREY, 





OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENDANTS, 
UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING, 

VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY DEFI- 
CIENT OP BACKWARD CASES, OF EITHER SEX, 

ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITH GAMES AND 
RECREATION, BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS, 


For putin and terms apply to H. HOW aap 2 wee 
G.P.O, Box 163, 14-16 Ludgate Hill, 


“MISCELLANEOU 3. 


O INVESTORS and SMALL CAPITALISTS.—Meassra 

BALL, LUTLER, & CO.,5TOCK and SHAKE BROKERS, KINGSTON 

ON-THAMES, Free advice given on Investments, State amount available, 
and a selected list of Securities will be forwarded, 


DVICE WORTH HAVING on ASSURANCE and ANNUI- 
TIES can only be obtained from one unfettered by financi ~) relatiuad 
with any Insurance Company. It repays its cost time and again. Mead “ Assur 
ance aud Annuities,” post free from “ADJUDICATOR,” 35 Eldon Chamber, 
Fleet Street, [.C, 4. 


EFORMED INNS.—Ask for DESCRIPTIVE LIST of 


about 150 licensed inns; take £1 Shares; 5 per cent. paid regularly 











for 20 years.—PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD, 
193 Regent Street, W. 1. 
REVERSIONARY INTERES ' SOCIETY, 


J QUITABLE 
LIMITED. (Established 18355.) Capital (paid up), £500,000. 
PURCHASES REVERSIONS and | seed EK INTERESTS and GRANTS LOANS 
hereon. 

Apply & EC. RETARIES, wy Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0O. 2. W.O, 2. 
ESIDENT PATIENTS. —ILLUSTRATED ~ booklet des 
cribing tle residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Towa, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.). Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General ‘Manager, Medical, é&c., Assocn., Ltd.,22 Craven St., Prafalzar Square, W.0.d C.d, 


THEENIC SCOTCH WOOL UNDERWEAR 

All textures and sizes supplied and guaranteed unshrinkable.—Write 

for patterns and prices, and buy your Underwear DIREOT from makers, Dept. 27, 
Atheenic Mills, Hawick, Scotland. 


TYTAVE YOUR OWN 














BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 


Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated, Artistic and original work 
from £2 2s. pecimens sont fre.—HENBY B, WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
London, W.1, 
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RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
g2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
urned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery ( broken 
rentherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
or other’ CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


e'_ .. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
perreturn or offer made.—Chief Ottices, 63 Oxford Street, London. Estd. 100 years, 


ee 

RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—We pay highest 

On Vulcanite up to 7s. per tooth ; Silver, 12s. ; Gold, 15s. ; 

Platinum, £2. h or offers. Call_or post. Mention Spectator.—Messrs, 
Oxford Street, London. Established 150 years. 


PAGET, 2 
aster: 
OACHES exterminated with BLATTIS, A 
SCIBNTIFIC REMEDY Invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S, 
fu by order to the Royal Household. Used in War Hospitals. Tins 1s. 6d., 
9s, 6d.. 58.. post free —HOWARTITS, 471 Crookesmoore Road. Sheffield. 














eo — - —e—e—e—e—e—ea———— —= 
TCHINGS, LITHOGRAPHS, WOODCUTS.—A good in- 
vestment. Large collection for sale. Examples of all the principal 
modern artists from 6s. upwards—E. ALLHUSEN, Monkstown, Cork 


poste cee al = erehliinminiacencaieedii 

HE ETCHINGS OF CHARLES KEENE. 
List on application. 

“The twenty-one etchings (pure art of the highest order) do but add further 

of the fact that Charles Keene was among the greatest of English artists. 

_, Collectors will treasure them by the side of their Méryons and their Whistlers. 

To describe these works is to realize the futility of the attempt to convey in 

words the sublimated beauties of such a delicate art as that of etching.”—The 

_——"‘ Charles Keene will henceforth be ranked with the great etchers 

all time.”—Joseph Pennell, “Charles Keene whom Whistler considered 

the greatest English Artist since Hogarth.”—E£. R. & J. Pennell. 

ENEAS MACKAY, 43-44 Murray Place, Stirling. 








BE A SUCCESSFUL WRITER. 


This is the gratifying experience of a 
Student of the Literary Training Schoo! 
—a beginner—who received by one post 
more than the fee paid us for instruction. 
Low fees, expert teaching, and results 
are the features of our system “ Karn 
While You Learn,” and is practically 
a@ guarantee to serious workers. Short 
Stories and Articles are now more than 
ever in demand.—Apply at once for 
free booklet, ‘How to Make Money 
with Your Pen.” 


Fees :— 
Fiction Course, 
a2 20 
News Course, 
£2 2 0 


THREE 
CHEQUES 


Both Courses 
{inclusive fee), 
£3 38 0 
Editorial G., ousesee 
The Literary Training School, 
22 Chancery Lane, 


London, W.C. 2. 


By 
Correspondence, 














WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 
SAVING THE CHILDREN, 


the 


NATION’S GREATEST ASSET. 
Help urgently needed to maintain 
its present family of 4,851 little 
ones and to continue the work. 


Gifts gratefully received by Rev. W. FOWELL SWANN, M.A. | 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 11. 
Cheques, &c., crossed and payable lo “ Waifs and Strays.” 


EX-SERVICE MEN’S 
EMPLOYMENT BUREAU 


(Room 1), BRYANSTON STREET, LONDON, 
Telephone: Paddington 3440. 


5 


W. i. 


5 








This Bureau has very trustworthy and well-recommended men 


Wanting work as 
Clerks, 
Warehousemen, 
Porters, 


Watchmen, 
Carmen, 
Chauffeurs, 
Salesmen (various), Gardeners, 
Storekeepers, Hotel Porters, Ao., Kc. 
ALSO MANY PARTIALLY-DISABLED MEN URGENTLY 
REQUIRING SUITABLE EMPLOYMENT. 
These men aro ALL EX-SERVICE MEN with GOOD 
RECORDS, and employers are earnestly asked to write to the 
tary or ring up and give particulars of any openings. 
Prompt attention will be given to every inquiry. No charge 
either to employers or employed. 


are the Babies and Young Children 
in the pathetic Children’s wards of 
THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 
lasses cont & avrutivn to Lord Kinnaird or J. F. W. Deacon, 
Esq., the Hon. Treasurers, at 283, Harrow Road, W. 9, 


£12,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 


| 
| 
































Miracles 


of mechanical genius 


When a man carries his grandfather's 
Waltham, as so many do, he naturally 
comes to regard it as a miracle of mechani- 
cal genius. The name Waltham stands 
for watch supremacy because of more 
advanced principles of manufacture— 
more scientific skill in construction—and 
more dependable timekeeping than can 
be found in other watches. The wise 
man, and woman too, buys a Waltham 
and so gets a timekeeper that gives 4 
lifetime of satisfying service. 


Of all reliable 
Watchmakers & Jewellers. 


Waltham Watches 


obtainable from reli- 
able watchmakers and 
jewellers. Waltham 
movements are fitted 
in cases made hy the 
Dennison Watch Case 
Co., Birmingham 


Prices vary according | 
to the grade of move- 
ment selected. Es- 
pecially recommended: 
“Vanguard” and 
“ Riverside’ grades, 
Waltham Watches are 





Illustrated Literature Free. 
WALTHAM WATCH CO., LTD. (Dept. 10), 
125 High Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 
(Strictly Wholesale.) 
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A rethusa Training Ship. 

Roy Home for Little Girls. 

E aling Home for Girls. 

T wickenham Home for Boys. 

H omes at Bisley, Surrey, for Boys. 

U p-to-date training in every branch. 

S udbury Homes for Girls. 

A Hostel in London and A Technical School 
for Senior Lads. 


ALL NEED HELP 


The ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP and the SHAFTESBURY 
HOMES as above are all branches of the NATIONAL 
REFUGES, 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, Londor, W.C. 2 


THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Chairman and Treasurer: C. E. MALDEN, Fsq., M.A. 
Chairman of Ship Committee: WMOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries: H. BRISTOW WALLEN and HENRY G. COPELAND. 


Patrons : 
President: 











WILL YOU 
HELP THE 


CHURCH ARMY 


Our HUTS and TENTS are sstill 
serving the ARMIES OF OCCU- 
PATION, whilst 
AFTER-WAR AID 
is now being given by many 
3ranches, helping DISABLED and 
DISCHARGED MEN to re-establish 
themselves, and easing distress and 
difficulty wherever found. 


THE NEED !S GREAT. 


Cheques crossed “* Barclays, a/e Church Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., 
Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W.1. 








Wayfaring Biblemen 


To carry out the distribution of the Scriptures far and wide 








The Very Rev.W. R. Inge, DI D.D. 


writest—“* My friends say your ‘De Reszke * Cigarettes are excellent," 
H. M. Bateman, Esa. writes :—‘‘I appreciate the 
delicate flavour of your ‘ De Reszke’ Cigarettes, and 
can amag eng in one word—beautiful ! 
Ernest Parke, Esq. writes :—‘‘ 1 have pleasure in 
expressing = Tigh appreciation of the quality and 
blend of your ‘ De R.szke’ Cigarettes.” 


A GOOD many people express the 

opinion that “De Reszkes” are 
the best cigarettes one can buy. Why 
not prove it to your own satisfaction by ia 
getting a box to-day? 


‘DeReszke 


muistorg’ CIGARETTES 


Sold at all Tobacconists, Stores, and 
Military Canteens, 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


INDIES 
SPAIN. PORTIIGAD 
PANAMA BERMUDA CENTRAL 
AMERICA GIBRALTAR MOROCCO 
ATLANTIC ISLANDS ECYPT 
STRAITS CHINA JAPAN & 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKETG 
3 MOORGATE STREET LONDON EC 


ae Gsm we ee a 
Ge» camp snap coer enreneeereneneeEpeennenet 


a 








the Bible Society relies to no small extent on its own charac- 


teristic agents—the native Christian colporteurs. 


They serve the missionary as his aides-de-camp and scouts | 


and pioneors. 
missionary visits, and surmount many a barrier which no 
foreigner can pass. 


Testimony is continually borne by missionaries of many 


nations and Churches to the openings secured by the labours | 


of these devoted men. 


Of one such worker in China it is reported that during 


three years of colportage he had been—once arrested and | 


They penetrate to many a place which no. 


| 
| 


| THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMIT 


| 


bound with chain and lock; twice beaten; three times stoned; | 


and twice robbed. “ But,’ he said, 
whether peace, be it as our heavenly Father wills. 
go about my wors thanking God for His grace and blessing.’ 


“‘whether danger, 


Nearly 1,000 of these colporteurs are employed by the 


| 
| 


I will | 


Bible Socicty, and in 1918 they put into circulation move | 


than 4,960,000 books, chieily copies of the Gospels. About 


MEMORIALS 


AN-‘ILLUSTRATED-BROCHURE: MAY: BE-OBTAINED 
ON - APPLICATION « TO «THE + SECRETARY * + « 


THE:BIRMINGHAM:GUILD-E” 
G™CHARLES:S™BIRMINGHAM 


AND 


23:BERNERS‘S"LONDON WI 











D 


ti 


ae 18337. Incorporated Iss 
Capital Authorised and Issued, £7,500,000. 
Paid-np Capital, £2,/ 00,000 lveserve Fund, £2,57 70,000. Youether 
Reserve Liability of Proprictors oe ee ° ee 


and Reserve 
VICK 


Total Issued Capita! 


HEAD OF: 71 CORNMILE, London, EA 


DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches throughout the Austrauaa 
States, and Dominic mn of New Zeatand 

TRLEGR APACE REMITTANCES are also made, 

oe eae urchased or sent for collection 

DKPOSLTS are receive xd for fixed periods on terms which may be ascerta d 
” tpideahton 

| OOKS !—-Over 1,000,000 volumes on every conceivabl 

subje t, — for all kxams.; second-iand, at half-prices > new, at best 
prices; eataloy 1) free One wha finest stocks of Kure te 
| Kditic tate wanis. Bo bought Best prices given 
W. &G .FOY LE, LTD. "12 eke + Cross Road, Lowlon, Wot 


150 of these workers are supported by special gifts of in- | 


aividual friends. 
would be most welcome. 


Information about the annual cost of adopting one of these 
faithful men will be gladly given, and contributions towards 
the general work of the Society will be gratefully received 
by the Secretaries, 146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 


Similar help for the maintenance of others | 











Y vor cleaning Silver Electro Plate &c cM 


Goddard Ss 
Piate Powder 


L Sold everywhere G6‘ I- 2% &46 , 
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Be a Super-Salesman 





and double your Income. 


Learn the Art and Science of Successful Selling by an Interesting and Modern 


Method. Only a few pleasant evenings of 


study at home are necessary 





manship of yesterday. Times have changed, 

and the man who hopes to achieve success 
in this dignified and remunerative profession must 
frst make himself thoroughly acquainted with 
up-to-date methods of appro: ching and handling 
his prospective customer. 


GS nanship of ye of to-day is not the sales- 


Modern Salesmanship means much more than 
mere buying and selling. Itisan Artanda Science, 
anda successful Salesman is undoubtedly a master 
attist. Mere ‘“ flows of language ’—the “ gift of 
the gab "’ (to § give it the more ‘common expression) — 
will ‘not create sales. While, of course, the ability 
to talk is a necessary qualification, this must be 
supplemented by the ability and knowledge of 
knowing ow to taik. This is indisputably more 
important. 


The Super-Salesman must possess many and 
varied qualifications. For instance, one of his 
essential requisites is tact in handling men. He 
must understand that no two men are alike. 


What would be successful methods of approach 
in one case would only meet with utter failure in 
another. Above all, he must know the prospect 
he is calling upon, or if the Salesman and_ the 
customer have never before met, he should be 
capable of summing the latter up at first sight and 
of handling him accordingly. Different tempera- 
ments require different treatment—this is where 
a study of human nature becomes absolutely 
necessary, : 


In such a limited space it is impossible to enu- 
merate at length all the qualities that go to make 
in efficient and successful Salesman. Personal 
appearance ; an intimate knowledge of the goods 
one is selling ; honesty in speech ; the will to oblige 
and the readiness to be of service with information 
and sometimes advice ; avoidance of self-interest ; 
avoidance of fear and lack of interest in the pro- 
position offered, are just a few of the many vital and 
hecessary points that have to be mastered. 

The high-grade or Super-Salesman is the man 


Bic 





who creates a desive on the buver's part to own some 
‘ihe merchandise which he is selling. He persuades 
th ‘Prospect to believe what he wi ints him to believe, 
nd to act in the manner desired by the Salesman. 
ih uses the art of persuas sion to such an extent that 
the contract t is signe d often before the buyer realises 
What has been done 

The Standard Art Book Co., Ltd., has prepared 
and published a remarkable Course in Super- 
Sales anship, which will teach you every “ything 
there is to be known of the Science of Successful 
“eling, The Course is composed of seven complete 
lessons, written and compiled by experts in the 








fascinating art of Salesmanship—men who can 
certainly speak with authority. 


The Course embraces the whole and wide field of 
Salesmanship ; each subject is comprehensively 
dealt with in a simple and concise manner that can 
be easily understood and quickly grasped. Nothing 
that is necessary for the man—or woman—who de- 
sires to enter this splendid profession to know is 
omitted. In seven lessons the whole secret of 
efficient and successful Salesmanship is laid bare, 
This wonderful Course is as invaluable to the man 
who already has a footing and who desires to reach 
the goal of his ambition as it is to the beginner 
It constitutes a helping hand and an efficient and 
certain guide to success in Salesmanship. 


Here are the seven lessons: (1) The Secret oe 
Successful Persuasion; (2) How make Peoplf 
Believe You; (3) How to make People Want 
Things ; (4) How to Prepare People for the Word 
of Command ; (5) How to Give the Word of Com- 
mand and be Obeyed ; (6) How to Sum People Up ; 
(7) Some Famous Sales Analysed. The four vital 
and all-important subjects: Approach, Demonstra- 
tion, Closing Argument, and Signing the Contract 
are fully explained and illustrated at great length, 
and the points that one can pick up from these 
chapters alone are worth very many times the cost 
of the whole Course. Experiments in successful 
Salen aND ; personality ; personal appearanc 
the psychological moment for the presentation of the 
contract ; how to conduct yourse It during the inter- 
view, are dealt with in detail. 

Surely sufficient has been stated here to enable 
you to form an idea of the extensive scope of this 
remarkable Course, and you cannot fail to realise 
the cnormous advantages such a Course will give 
you. 

SEND NO MONEY. 

The Publishers are prepared to make you a 
generous offer. Such confidence have t 
wonderful Super-Salesmanship Course that they 
are perfectly” Willing to send i 
examination for three days. Don send any itoney, 
merely write a postcard, or a letter, an 1 the Complete 
Course will be sent you, post pai L 

This entails no obligation on your part to purchase, 
for if you are dissatisfied, then return it at any time 
within three days, and you owe nothing 

But if you are completely satisfied—then send 
only 30s. in full payment. This is an unusual 
offer, but it’s an unusual Cours send a requ st 
at once to the Standard Art Book Co., Ltd. (TI 
National Business and Personal Efficiency nos. 
Chancery Lane, W.C. 2, and the 
Complete Super-Saicsmanship Course will be sent 
you by return. 


S. 18), 509-60, 
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Pbhilfp Allan & Co, 
The Barber of Putney. 


By J. B. MORTON. Crown 8vo, 7s. net. 

“ A faithful image of certain enduring human charac- 
teristics, affection, comradeship, simple endeavour. Mgr. 
Morton has written with a refreshing simplicity.” — 
The Times. 


Princess Pirlipatine and the 


Nutcracker. 
By ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 
F’cap 4to, with eight illustrations in colour by VIOLET 
Dale. 6s. net. 


The Treasure of the Isle of 
Mist. 


By W. W. TARN. 
F’cap 4to, with six illustrations by SoMERILED 
MACDONALD. 6s. net. 


Rounds from a Pulpit: By a 


Padre-Gunner. 
By Captain the Rev. J. A. F. OZANNE, R.G.A., 
Rector of St. Pierre-du-Bois, Guernsey. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE PILGRIMS’ BOOKS. 


F’cap 8vo, 5s. net each, 


No. 1. The Pleasures of Solitude. 


By J. G. ZIMMERMAN. 




















Quality Court, Dondon, WA.C, 2. 


Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKs 


Send your name and address to Messrs. Methuen and 
receive regularly their Illustrated Announcement 3 oy wil 




















Yggs| COLLINS’ 
SX) Oct? Books 


“ Produced with the beauty that I have already grown to associate 
with the imprint of the publishers.”"—Punch. 


NOW READY. 


The Young Physician 
By FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG (Author of “ The 
Iron Age,”’ &c.). 7s. net. 
‘Tf more novelists wrote as well as Mr. Brett Young . . . the 
work! would be a happier place.”—Times, 


Over and Above 

By J. E. GURDON. Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
, “The Zootiess of the book is based on certain rare and attractive 
features. Not only by atrmen, but also by the laity, ‘Over and Above’ 
will be read with more than ordinary interest.”—Times. 


Madeleine 
By HOPE MIRRLEES. 7s. net. 
“Tt will be interesting to see whether, with a supposed intellectual 
revival goine on, Miss Hope Mirrlees’ novel, ‘ Madeleine,” becomes what 


is commonly known as a ‘ good seller.””""—Evening Standard. 


READY SHORTLY. 

New Wine 

By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. 

of an irresistible Irishman. 7s, net. 
The Plain Girl’s Tale 

By H. H. BASHITFORD (Author of “ 

Harley Street ’’). Extra crown 8yvo. 
True Love 

By ALLAN MONKHOUSE (Author of “ Men and 

Ghosts ’’). 7s. net. 











The story 


The Corner of 
7s. Od. net. 


A NEW VOLUME OF POETRY. 
Poems: In Timeof War. In Timeof Peace 
By C. K. BURROW. 


COLLINS 


5s. net. 


48 PALL MALL. 





A CRITIC IN PALL MALL 

By OSCAR WILDE. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. not, 
This volume contains the best reviews from Oscar Wilde's pen contributes 
the Pall Mall Gazette, and to the Woman's World, which he edited, The ton 
is uniform with the other works published by Messrs. Methuen in green 


THE SUBSTANCE OF A DREAM 


By F. W. BAIN. With a Frontispiece. Feap. quarto 
7s. 6d. net, and also Feap. 8vo, 5s. net. , 


POLAND AND THE POLES 
By A. BRUCE BOSWELL, M.A. With 21 Hiustration 
and 3 Maps. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


This book gives a short sketch of the past of this great people, of 
art, and literature, their character and customs. Ueteaclene 


THE MIND OF A WOMAN 
By A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., Vice-President, Victor, 
Institute. Feap. 8vo. 3s. net. 


This book deals with the position and future of women, the spécia) sdigract 
istics of woman, woman’s mind and spirit, and the modern outlook, ” 


DAYS OF HISTORY 
By C. V. CALVERT, B.A., and B. L. K. HENDERS9y 
.Litt., Assistant Masters, Haberdashers’ School, Crickle 
wood, N.W. With 12 Illustrations by Doris Williamson 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 


In this book the usual English Histories are supplemented by scenes and story 
d ith former ages in a manner which will enable children to visualize thopas, 


IRON BACTERIA 
By DAVID ELLIS, D.Sc., Royal Technical College, Glasgoy. 
ith 5 Plates and 45 Diagrams. Demy 8vo. 10s. 64. net 
An account of the part that these organisms play in the contamination 
water reservoirs, in the destruction of iron pipes,and in the economy of nate 











A NEW NOVEL BY LUCAS MALET 
Second Edition in the Press 


By LUCAS MALET, Author of ** The History of Sir Richer! 
Calmady.”” 7s. net. 
“The book approaches a chef d’wuvre.”"—The Times Literary Supplement 
‘A large and rich piece of literary artistry.""—Dundee Advertiser, 


Third Edition in the Press 


By FRANK SWINNERTON, Author of ‘‘ Shops and Houses 
7s. net. 
“A novel of exceptional merit.”—The Times Literary Supplement, 


CIRCUITS 
By PHILIP CAMBORNE. 6s. nt. 


This amusing story brings into prominence, possibly for the first time, te 
extraordinarily varied oareer which is the lot of most ministers of religin 


GOOD INDIAN 
By B. M. BOWER, Author of 
5s. net. 
A romance of cowboy life. 


FELIX MORGAINE 
By JOSEPHINE PITCAIRN KNOWLES. 6s. net 
A story for good Churchmen, in which the central figure ts the young # 
brilliant Dean of a cathedral. 


THE GOLDEN SCORPION 
By SAX ROHMER, Author of “ The Mystery of Dr. fu 
Manchu. 6s. net. 

A mysterious crime story, with Inspector Dunbar of “ The Yellow (a 
as one of the investigators. 


IF ALL THESE YOUNG MEN 
By ROMER WILSON. 7s. net. 
A remarkable book by the remarkable author of “ Martin Schuler 
CHEERFUL—BY REQUEST 
By EDNA FERBER. Crown 8vo. 4s. net, 


A delightful book—gey and cheerful as its title. 


** Jean of the Lazy A 


— 





METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS 
UP, THE REBELS (7s. net.) G. A. BrreurnonaM. 
TIRANOGUE (7s. net.) Dorornea Convers. 

THE LION'S MOUSE (3s. 6d. net.) 


Cc. N. & A. M. WannraMso 
THE QUERRILS 





(63. net.) Sracy AtMONTER. 


| BEAUMAROY HOME FROM THE WARS. ((s. net.) 


Antnony Hor 
THE GODS DECIDE (7s. net.) Ricwarp Bagor. 
BARRY LEROY (6s. net.) H. C. Batey. 


METHUEN’S 2s. BOOKS 
The Best Novels and the Best General Literature. 


— 























METHUEN & CO., Ltd., 36 Essex St., Strand, London, W.C 
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THE LONDON 


MERCURY 


Edited by J. C. Squire 








On November tst there will be published the first number of a new literary monthly, the aims, quality 
and scope of which will be such as to make it, as its promoters believe, the most important and in- 
fuential periodical of its kind in the English-speaking world. 


The LONDON MERCURY will be entirely devoted to literature and the arts ; though it will publish 
dispassionate reviews of political (as of all other important) books, it will contain no political articles. 
Its principal aims will be to put the reader in touch with all contemporary developments, and to stimulate 
the production and circulation of the best contemporary work. 


The LONDON MERCURY will represent no generation and no clique. 


artists and critics of both the elder and the younger schools. 


Its many regular features will include :— 


(y Notes by the Editor dealing 
with questions of general interest to 
readers and writers. 

(2) A section of original poetry. 

; A section of original prose. 

4) A section comprising four or 
five long “ essays in criticism ’’ on 
books, authors, literary movyemeuts 
and literary problems, old and new. 

(5) Several pages devoted to books 
from the collector’s and _ biblio- 


q 


LASCELLES ABERCROMBIR, 
MAURICE BARING. 
HILAIRE BELLOC. 
ARNOLD BENNETT. 

J. D. BERESFORD. 
LAURENCE BINYON. 
AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 
GORDON BOTTOMLEY. 
G. K. CHESTERTON. 

A. CLUTTON-BROCK. 
SIR SIDNEY COLVIN. 
JOSEPH CONRAD. 

W. H. DAVIES. 
WALTER DE LA MARE. 





The paper will be edited by J. 
who have already promised to contribute are :— 


grapher’s point of view ; bibliographical 
““ notes and queries,’’ records of sale- 
room prices, etc. 

(6) A monthly article on Drama, 
with reviews of dramatic literature 
following. 

(7) A monthly article on the Fine 
Arts, with reviews of pertinent books 
following. 

(8) A similar section devoted to 
Music, 


C. Squire, with Edward Shanks as Assistant-Editor. 


EDWARD J. DENT. 
T. S. ELIOT. 

JOHN FREEMAN. 
EDMUND GOSSE. 
ROBERT GRAVES. 
THOMAS HARDY. 
MAURICE HEWLETT. 
RALPH HODGSON. 
ALDOUS HUXLEY. 
E. V. LUCAS. 
ROBERT LYND. 
DESMOND MACCARTHY, 
ALICE MEYNELL. 

T. STURGE MOORE. 





Its contributors will include 


(9) Foreign literary correspondence. 

(to) Reports of Learned Societies. 

(11) A large Review section in 
which all important books OF EVERY 
KIND will be adequately reviewed by 
specialists. 

(12) Bibliographies of living authors; 
and 

(13) An exhaustive classified list of 
the more interesting books of the 
month, 


Amongst those 


GILBERT MURRAY. 
SIR HENRY NEWBOLT. 
ROBERT NICHOLS. 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
SIEGFRIED SASSOON, 
THOMAS SECCOMBE. 

L. PEARSALL SMITH. 
FRANK SWINNERTON. 
H. M. TOMLINSON. 

W. J. TURNER. 

HUGH WALPOLE. 
ARTHUR WAUGH. 

W. B. YEATS. 
FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG. 


Articles, essays and poems by many of these will appear in the first number, which will also include a hitherto 
unpublished poem by RUPERT BROOKE. 





SPECIAL OFFER. 


q During the short period which elapses before the publication of the first number the Proprietors of the LONDON 


MERCURY offer to ORIGINAL ANNUAL SUBSCRIBERS a reduction in price. 
Under the terms of the present temporary offer the paper will be sent POST FREE to any address in the 


2s, 6d. each, 
world at 24s. for 12 numbers. 


The separate numbers wili cost 


_ Those who avail themselves of this offer (a subscription form is appended) will have the right to renew their sub- 
scription from year to year on the original favourable terms. 


fo the Proprietors of THE LONDON MERCURY. 


I desire to become an Original Annual Subscriber to THE LONDON MERCURY and enclose 


Payment of a Subscription for One Year. 


(With necessary Prefixes and Suffixes) 


ADDRESS ., 


er, for 24s. in 


THE LONDON MERCURY, Windsor House, Breams Buildings, London, E.C. 4, 
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Messrs. LONGMANS’ List 
History of Zionism, 1600-1918. 


By NAHUM SOKOLOW. In Two Volumes. With 
Portraits and Illustrations. 

Vol. If. With an Introduction by M. STEPHEN PICHON, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs for France. S8vo. 2Is. net. 








90 


Currency and Credit. 
By R. G. HAWTREY. &vo. 15s. net. 

* An able, instructive, and comprehensive book dealing with 
currency, credit, and exchange. We can recommend it 
to students as among the clearest and most comprehensive works 
on a subject highly technical, it is true, but of first-rate national 
importance e at the prese nt time.”’—Financial Times. 


By the Waters of Fiume, 


A Story of Love and Patriotism. 

By LORNA DE LUCCHI. Crown 8vo. 6d. net 

* It represents faithfully the Italian sentiments of the majority 
of the people of Fiume, and their sufferings during @ war in which 
all the their sympathies were | with the Allies.’ - ~The Spectator. 
Benedictine Monachism. 

Studies in Benedictine Life and Rule. By the Right Rev. 

CUTHBERT BUTLER, 0.8.B., D.Litt., Abbot of Down- 

side Abbey. 8vo. 18s, 

‘A most interesting and 8c ‘holarly book.’ 


The Redemption of Religion. 
By CHARLES GARDNER, Author of 
_ Vesture,” &e. S8vo. 7s. Gd. net. 
A very scholarly attempt to reconcile Christian traditions 
and tenets with mode rn Biblical er ritie ism.” The Outlook. 





38. 


The Spect a tor. 


‘Vision and 


A Kingly Grave in Fi rance. 
By the Author of * Especially,” ** The Cup of War,” &e. 
With Two Soesteattane Feap. 8vo. 8d. net. 
“The story of a mother’s journey to France to see her son's 
grave. Written for the guidance of others who may follow, 
and giving the most prac ‘tical details, it is at the same time a 
little ‘Gospel in its resignation and tender e Xultation. 


1919 Edition. Just Published. ee 
Annual Charities Register and Digest. 


Being a Classified Register of Charities in or available for 
the Met tropolis. 8vo. _5s. net. 











Aeroplane Structures. 
By A. J. SUTTON PIPPARD, M.B.F., 
M.Inst.C.B., F.R.Ae.S., and Captain J. 
PRITCHARD, late R.A.F., Asso. FR. 
Preface by L. Barrsrow, C.B.E., FLR.S. 
tions aud Diagrams. 8vo. 2 is. net. 


M.Se., Assoe. 

LAURENCE 
Ae.S8. With a 
With Illustra- 


AnIntroductiontoGeneral Physiology 
With Practical Exercises, 

By WILLIAM MADDOCK BAYLISS, M.A., D.Se., F.R.S., 

Professor of General Physiology in University College, 

London; Author of ** Principles of General Physiclozy,” 


&e. With Diagrams. Crown Bvo. is. 6d. net. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., ~" 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 


Recollections and Reflections 
By COLES PASHA, C.M.G. 


The Times.—*“Coles Pasha concludes his book with suggestions for the reform 
of the Indian and Egyptian Constitution and some general reflections on modern 
problems of goverament in which he shows that he is quite alive to the ity 
of reform on democratic lines and is a supporter of Gemocracy in the true sense 
of the word.” 


nheces 


The Athenacum.—“We discusses his contemporaries without acrimony, hiS | 
achievements without arrozaace and his pleasures without hypocrisy.” 
The Scotsman.—“It is as a collection of personal impressions of remarkable 


Pasha s book is moat 
Cloth beards, Ilustrated with Photographs. 


people that Coles interesting.” 


Domy 8yvo. 8s. 6d. net. 





LONDON : The St. Cathe-ine Press, Stamford Street, S.E. 


] OOKS.- 3urton’ s Arabian Nights, illus., 17 ‘vols., £30: 
Burton's Kasidah, £5 5s.; Don Quixote, 2 vols., illus. by Devt, 18s, ; 
Victor Hugo's Works, Edit. de Luxe, 10 vols., half-moroceo, £6 6s. : 


‘am pan’ $ 
Memoirs of the Private Life of Marie Antoinette, 3 vols., best ‘edit., on? 2 £ 1 as 

rant’s The Makers of Black Basaltes, 1910, 21s.; Clarke's Baxter Colour P rints, 
just out, 9s.; Solon's Italian Majolica, 21s. ; Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 11s. : 
Ricotrdi Press Canterbury Tales, illus. by Flint, 3 vols., £7 10s.; Chas. Lever’s 


Works, Best Library Edition, 37. vols., half-moroceo, we William Morris's 
Collecte | Works, 2! vols, £12 123. 100,000 Books in stock. Catalogueson applica- 
tion.—-Ldward Baker 8 Great Bookshop, John Bright ‘Smet Birevugham, 


WANTED, Lnxcyclopacdia Britauulca, 29 vols, last Edit., ludia paper, £25 olfere: “4 








THE NELSON 
POPULAR LIBRARIES 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


2/- net NOVELS 


THE HARBOUR. 





E RNEST Poorr, 


THE CHRISTIAN. HALt Cary 
RAFFLES. F. W. Horxvyg 
THE SAILOR. J. ©. 8y AITE, 


THE DARK FOREST. Hven Warpow, 
RICHARD YEA AND NAY. M. Hewirn 


1/6 net NOVELS 


MR. ISAACS. F. Marton Crawrogp 
THE RIGHT OF WAY. Sir Giuperr Papgsy 
SET IN AUTHORITY. Mrs. Everarp Coms 
A CIGARETTE MAKER'S ROMANCE. 


MICAH CLARKE. A. Conan Doyiz, 
TRISTRAM OF BLENT. ANTHONY Hops, 


EDINBURGH 
Non-Fiction Library 2/6 net 


IN THE COUNTRY OF JESUS. 

WITH KITCHENER TO KHARTUM. 
WATCHERS OF THE TRAILS. 

FIELDS, FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS. 


Prince Kroporsy, 


NELSON CLASSICS 
1/6 net 


SUPERIOR PAPER, STRONGLY 
BOUND. 


F. Marton CRAWwForp, 


MATHILDE Seno, 
G. W. Sreevexs, 
C. D. Roseprs, 


NEW SERIES. 


H. Beecuer Srove, 
CHARLES Dicxeys 
CHARLES aap 
Sir WALTER Sec 

Lorp lone y. 
C. Reape. 


UNCLE TOMS CABIN. 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 
OLIVER TWiST. : 
KENILWORTH. 

LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. 
CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. 


IVANHOE. Sir Water Scorr 
EAST LYNNE. Mrs. Henry Woot 
CRANFORD. Mrs. GASKELL. 
JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. Mrs. CRalk 


Sir WALTER Scom 
CAPTAIN Mazeviz 


QUENTIN DURWARD. 
CHILDREN OF THE NEW FOREST. 


- NELSON BOOKS - 
MERIT HAS MADE THEM FAMOUS 








THE JEWISH GUARDIAN 


No. 3. October 7th. Now Ready. 
Price 2d. 


Interview with Dr. CLIFFORD on 
“A League of Religions.” 


“ Jewish Credentials” (Review). 
New Story by SAMUEL GORDON. 
And ALL the NEWS. 






































Editorial and Publicity Offices : 
149 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
{NS a - me ieee i ese 
THE ONLY MAGAZINE OF ITS KIND! 
4 4 a) 9? 
Lnglis 
For Readers, Writers, Teachers, Students and all Lovers 


of the Language. 
6d. Monthly. 8d. Post Free. Annual Subs 
W. & G. FOYLE, Ltd., 
4121-125 Gharing Cross, London, W C. 2. 


7s. 6d. 
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Cambridge University Press 


The English-Speaking 
Brotherhood and 
The League of Nations 


By Sir CHARLES WALSTON, Litt.D. 
4+ 224. 6s net 

« Sir Charles Walston might claim to rank among the prophets, 
for though somo of the essays which compose this volume 
jato from as far back as the Spanish-American War, they reflect 








Crown 8vo. pp. xxiv 


by anticipation views which are leading ideas in tho world 
of international affairs at the present moment. Theso 
views are underlined in the essays of post-war date. ... As 
one who has a first-hand knowledgo of the problems and interests 
of both hemispheres, Sir Charles Walston writes from wide 
exporience and also with pregnancy of thought.” 
The Scotaman 


The Purpose of Education §¢ 


An Examination of the Education Problem in 
the Light of Recent Psychological Research. 

By ST GEORGE LANE FOX PITT, Member of 

the Permanent Executive Council of the Inter- 

national Moral Education Congress, and Member 

of the Council of the Society for Psychical Research, 

144. 7s 6d not. 





| a document of human nature, 
} man in all his circumstances of time and place, 





MacmillansNew Books 


STEPHEN GRAHAM. 
A Private in the Guards. 


by STEPHEN GRAHAM, Author of “ With thle Russian 
Pilgrims to Jerusalem,’”’ &c. 8yo. tos. net. 


The Times :— Few accounts of life in the rauke aave ap- 
peared, at all events in our langux ige, Which are so striking and so 
just. The tale is told without any exage ration cr undue 
pars ade, which makes it all the more v aluak le, 





Industry and Trade. 
A Study of Industrial Technique and Business Organiza. 
tion; and of their Influences on the Conditions of ¥ ariougs 
Classes and Nations, By ALFRED MARSHALI, 
I‘meritus Professor of Political Economy in the University 
of —— _Svo. 18s. net. 

The Spectator :—‘ This admirable book. . - Livery 
thoughtful employer and workman and eyery politician ong ‘ht 
to read it carefuily. It abounds in information, it is full of 
ideas, and it displays the judicial temper which is mos t sorely 
needed in the general discussion of industria ll questio ns.’ 


By the late SIR E pW ARD ‘COOK. 
More Literary Recreations. 


By SIR EDWARD COOK. Extra Crown 8y>. 73. G1. ne 





Samuel Butler. 
Author of ‘“ Erewhou” (1835-1902). 
HENRY FESTING JONES. With 20 Illustrations, 
including Two Facsimile Letters. 2 Vols. 8vo. 42s. net. 
The Times :— One of the best biographies in the language, 
because it shows us a particular 
and a , sarees 


A Memoir. By 


which, as we read it, we know we can trust.” 





Crown 8vo. pp. Xxx 
econd edition, bound in eloth. 
ssor Emine Bovurrovux, 
Perfe: 


A new impression of the 
The volume contains a preface by Profe 
a Reply to Critics, n additional chapter, 
the Ideal and Lessons of the War. 


and a ‘tion as 


“With the main thesis advocated we are in hoarty agreement, 
end the presentment we have found stimulating in no ordinary 
The perus1l of the book could hardly fail to be profit. 
The 


degree, 


able to any thoughtful man or woman.” Times 


ANEW BOOK BY J. Y. BUCHANAN, M.A., F.R.S. 


Accounts Rendered 


of 


Work Done and Things Seen 


». Iyili Hlustrater 
Ready shortly. | 

Rendus of Observation 

muinis of work done and 





Demy 8yo. py 136. l. 21s net. 





*s last 
and Reasoning, this book contains accc 
things seen at different rent places, and on different 


Like the author volume, Comptes 
times, in diff 
The following summary of contents indicates the 
the wide scope of the volume : 


Ocean- | 


stibjec ts, 
subjects of the papers and shows 
(Exploration, Communication, Civilization) ; 
Features of the Earth's 
The Temperature of the and the Air above it; The 
ot the Sea; Sulphur in Marine Muds; Manganese Nodules ; 
A Method of Dete mining the Specific Gravity of Soluble Salts 

The Oxidation of Ferrous Si dies ; 
The Density and the Alkalinity of the 
Monaco a Whaling Station ; 
The Sperin Whale ; Tho 


Geography 
graphy; Similarities in 


Sea Colour 


The Mediterranean Sea; 
Sunsets of Autumn ; 
Atlantic and the Mediterranean ; 
The Cruise of the “ Princess Alice ”’ ; 
Uceanographical Museum at Monaco; Temperature 
in Loch Lomond; The Windings of Rivers ; Volcanoes 
The Compressibility of Solids; An 
for Gas-Analysis; H.M.S. “ Sultan ”’ Air-tizght Subdivision 
The Northallerton 1894; The 
Santos Dumont No. 6; The of the Rat : 
Drought, 


Lakes ; 
and 
Harthquakes ; 
; 

Accident, 
Daintiness 


In Ships ; 
Fish and 


Prospectus on 


] cpplication 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4; C. F. Clay, Man UZ OTe 


Surface . the 


Apparatus | 


Wreck of | 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 

Ben Jonson, 

By G. GREG 7ORY SMITIT. Crown Sy). 38. net. 

THOMAS “HARDY. 

Collected Poems of Thomas 
Hardy. 

With a Portrait. Crown Syo. Ss. 6:1. 
Pocket Hardy xuw voir 

Veap. 8vo. Cloth, 3s. Gd. net; Teather, 3s. net each. 


Time's Laughing-stocks, and other Verses. 
Satires of Circumstance: Lyrics and Reveri*s. 
Moments of Vision and Miscellaneous Verses. 

A Changed Man, The Waiting Supper, and other Tales. 
WESSEX EDITION OF HARDY’'S WORKS. 
NEW VON. 

Satires of Circumstance: Lyrics 
and Reveries; with Moments of Vision and 
Miscellaneous Verses, 
By THOMAS HARDY. 

8vo. 7S. Gd. net. 


STELLA BENSON. 


Living Alone. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece, 





By STELLA BENSON, Author of “I Tose,” cte 
Crown 8yo. 6s. net. 

The Hills of Desire. 
By RICHARD A. MAHER, Author of Tho Shepherd of 


North.’ Crown 8yo. 6s. ret. 


Barbara Picks a Husband. 
A Comedy in Narrative. By HERMANN HAGIHDORN, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Europe in the Melting Pot. 
By R. SETON-WATSON, D.litt., Editer of 
New Sinaoiie.” With Maps. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


7 
‘The Army and Religion. 
An Enquiry and its bearing upon the Relig 
Nation. With Preface by the Biswor or 
Crown 8vo, 6s, net. 

The Guardian :-—‘ This book 
reveals the falsity of many popular opinions with regard to 
the religion of the masses. It will confirm the faith of those 
who believe that Christianity is not dead among the me n of 
this country. Christianity is not dead, but it is only partially 


| 
aw ake. 


MACMILLAN & CO,, LTD., LONDON, W.C, 2. 


‘Tlie 
net. 
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should be widely read. It 
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Mr. HEINEMANN’S LIST 


New Swinburne Volume. 


CONTEMPORARIES 
OF SHAKESPEARE 


By A. C. SWINBURNE. 7s. 6d. net. 
A volume of essays on the Elizabethan dramatists—much of 
the material now published for the first time. 


New Poem by Mr. Maseficld. 


REYNARD THE FOX 


By JOHN MASEFIELD. 5s. net. 
This m describes a fox-hunt from the gathering of the 
meet to the return of the hounds to kennel after dusk. 


APPRECIATIONS 
OF POETRY 


By LAFCADIO HEARN. 15s. net. 

“The sensitive lover of poetry will rapidly surrender to 

Hearn’s gift of going straight to the heart of a poem and putting 
“you... at just the poet’s point of view.’’—Janchester Guardian. 


SOME DIVERSIONS OF 
A MAN OF LETTERS 


By EDMUND GOSSE, C.B. 7s. 6d. net. 
“The veteran critic... retains that suave detachment 
which calls up an image of Montaigne. In this volume Mr. Gosse 
has still the fine manner of the great Frenchman.'’— Morning Post, 


RACE AND NATIONALITY 


AN ENQUIRY INTO THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF 
PATRIOTISM. 

By JOHN OAKESMITH. ros. 6d. net. 

“This is a treatise of ability, displaying considerable know- 

ledge of the literature of the subject."°"—Times. 














NEW FICTION. 
NOW READY. JOHN GALSWORTHY’S NEW NOVEL. 


SAINT’S PROGRESS 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 


AN HONEST THIEF 


By FYODOR DOSTOEVSKY. 
Constance Garnett. 


THE INSCRUTABLE LOVERS 
By A. A. MACFARLAN. 78. net. 
“It is seldom that a book at once dark and delicate has such 
imaginative power ,.. written with rare beauty and reticence.” 


—Observer. 
STORM IN A TEACUP 
By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 7s. net. 
“Whet an oasis is this in the sooty desert of novels.” 


—A ihenaeun, 
MY ANTONIA 
By WILLA S. CATHER. 7s. net. 
“‘ To read her story is to learn true things concerning the great 
West and the depths of human nature.’’—Scolsman. 


AGAINST THE GRAIN 
By C. A. DAWSON-SCOTT. 7s. net. 
““Marked by all the author’s characteristic simplicity and 
sincerity of treatment.’’— Manchester Guardian. 


THE OLD MADHOUSE 
By WM. DE MORGAN. 79. net. 
“A wonderfully subtle and ingenious plot... touched also 
by delicious flashes of wayward wit ard keen 
commentary.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


LOVE AND MRS. KENDRUE 


By E. H. ABBOTT, Author of “ Molly-Meke-Believe.”’ 


2s. net. 

By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 7s. net. 

“ Not since Dickens has there appeared a novel so rich in 
portraits of odd, eccentric, quaint, queer human beings, each 
one a mellow little masterpiece.’’"—JamMEs Doucras in the Star. 











7s. 6d, net. 


Translated by Mrs. 
6s, net. 


Cl 


Full list of Autumn publications post free on application to 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 2. 


human | 


|‘ SO SAITH THE SPIRIT.” 
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Broadway : 


Ri 

vi Bouse 
THE CHINA YEAR BOOK: 1919-1999» — 
Map, and Index. 21s. net. ue 7 Pp, 


“The most complete work of vofcrence on China yet publi 
Indispensable to bankers, financiers, merchants lished 
facturers and ail interested in Chinese affairs.” ® Mang, 
—Chumber of Cor 





. , ninerce Journal, 
home Connoisseur Series. New Val 


ANTIQUE JEWELLERY AND TRINKETS. ky ¥ W 
Burcess. With 150 fine Illns. on apt we ’ 
10s. 6d. net. ne. 
Third Edition of a most valuable book, 

CHEMICAL DISCOVERY AND INVENTION IW THE 
20th CENTURY. By Prof. Sir Wittiam Trippy 
F.R.S., D.Sc. With 160 fine Illns. Lge, 8v0, 
12s. 6d. net. 


PsypchozHnalpsis ; The Unconscious Sel 
HANDICAPS OF CHILDHOOD. By H. A. Brug 


7s. 6d. net. 

The various aspocts of the child’s consciousness are analysed 
and detailed in relation to corrective and educative measures 
leading him to a right conception of himself and the world he 
has entered. Mental Backwardness, Sulkiness, Jealousy 
Selfishness, Bashfulness, Stammering, Night Terrors, Children’s 
Reading, &c., are illuminatingly and practically discussed, 

THE PSYCHOPATHIC INSTITUTE OF CHiCAGo, 
(1) MENTAL CONFLICTS AND MISCONDUCT, 3, 

Wituiam Heaty, Director Psychopathic Insti. 
Juvenile Court. 10s, 6d. net. 

Conflicts accompanied by Excessive Imagery—Confic: 
causing impelling ideas—Criminal careers developed fron 
Conflicts—Cases readily Analysed—Diflicult Cases—Congic, 
arising from Sex Experiences—Conflicts arising from Seere 
Sex Knowledge—Conflicts concerning Parentage, &e.—Confliets 
in Abnormal Mental Types—Conflicts resulting in Stealing 
resulting in Running Away—resulting in other Delincnencies- 
Conclusions. Index. 

(2) THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SPECIAL ABILITIES 
AND DISABILITIES. By Avecusta F. Bronwyn, 
Director Juvenile Psychopathic Inst. 10s. 64, net, 

There is a great awakening to the vastly important faet of th 
differences which exist between the capacities of human being. 
Dr. Bronner’s book presents the foundations of the difference 
and methods of studying them. The work is based not only 
on laws of mental life, but also upon the actual stady of many 
hundreds of cases. It is the first work to attempt a deep 
analysis of the psychology of the school subjects in relation 
individual needs. 


Psycbical Research. 

A SEPARATE 16-pp. LIST OF KEGAN PAUL & 0. 
RECENT PSYCHICAL BOOKS IS AVAILABLE. 
LIFE AFTER DEATH: Problems of the Future Lite 
and its Nature. By J. H. Llysiop, PhD, 
LL.D., Sec. Amer. S.P.R., fo-merly Prof. of 

Logic in Columbia Univ. 9s, net. 

A fearless investigation by one of the founders of the Ame 
8.P.R., giving the fruits of his years of thought and researth, 
arranged in a logical and connected sequence, leading to the 
latest scientific results. 

WHY DO WE DIE? an Fssay in Thanatology. By 
Bisuor J. E. Mercer. 4s. 6d. net. 

“A sugg-stive and deeply thoughtful work, filled with flab 
lights from many philosophies and taking high views of boil 
life and death.”’-—The Quest. 


Spiritualism, 

THE PROOFS OF THE TRUTHS OF SPIRITUALISM 

. al ‘ . ¥ ‘ ; + 
By Prof. G. Hensiow, F.L.S., F'.G.S., the enunett 
Botanist. 51 Illustrations of Spirit Photographs 
&e. 7s. 6d. net. 

An extraurdinarily definite account of results in Automat 
Handwriting—Trance Séances—Poltergeists—Radiomediumst 
Phenomene —Levitation—Spirit Lighis—Spirit Bodies # 
Clothes—Psychography—Materializations, &c. 

By A Krne’s Counsel 
Author of “ I Heard a Voice ”’ (of which a secon 
edn. is now ready at 7s. Gd. net). Svo. 10s. 6d. net 

“ This very remarkablé collection of communications recen® 

by the author’s two young daughters, Many passage ° 

beautiful and noble thought are to be found throughout the bos 

and of high teaching there is abundance.’’-——Light. 

RUSSIAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
A 4d-pp. List of KEGAN PAUL & CU.’s Catalogue of 

Newest Publications in and on the Russian Language is just 3 

available on application. _ 

GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, LTD. 
PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER CO., 
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MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S NEW ANNOUNCEMENTS 





Sy THE AUTHOR OF “THE CHEVALIER DE | 


BOUFFLEBRBS.” 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
NESTA H.WEBSTER (Mrs. ArthurWebster). 21s. net. 
fie Deity Mail.—" The book 1s good reading . . , it is valuable because it 
amet oo pa Deserves to be carefully read and seriously 
rue ere only by the student of history, but all who are interested in 


day problems.” 


1914 By LORD FRENCH 
ist Edition is exhausted. 2nd Edition, with a Preface by 
the Author, Now Ready. 21s. net. 


DEMOCRATIC IDEALS AND REALITY 
By H. J. MACKINDER, M.P. %s. 6d. net. 
The Glasgow Herald.—“ We have to thank Mr. Mackinder for a work as notice- 


able for its_practical hints as its remarkable generalising force.” 
pY THE AUTHOR OF “THE MIDDLE YEARS,” etc. 


THE YEARS OF THE SHADOW 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 15s. nel. 
Punch—"... AS & companion for a solitary hour, with the printed word 
to take the place of a ——— discursive voice, Mrs. Hinkson’s year-books 
could hardly be bettered. And often she has some illuminating thing to say 
about the men and women who called out what has clearly been a genius for 
friendship. As fer good stories, you will not be disappointed in the reasonable 
expectation of a score of them.” 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
Edited by WILLIAM PAGE. With a Preface by 
SrWILLIAM ASHLEY. Vol. I.( Historical Review), 
g2zs. net. Vol. IJ. (Statistical Tables), 24s. net. 
Chamber of Commerce Journal.—* Those interested in the reconstruction of 
commerce and industry will undoubtedly find these two volumes of 


Britiali Me 
great Value to them. i 
"s List.—" Thia book will be widely read and the statistical tables care- 


nd otiod They are food for thought.” 


NOTES OF A CAMP FOLLOWER 

By BE. W. HORNUNG. 6s. net. 
The Westminster Gazette—". . . an admirable picture of the fine work that 
has been done in the Y.M.C.A. huts and of men by whom they were so 


much appreciated. 
The Tomes Literary Supplement.—" Thove first three days of the great offensive 


five again in Mr. Hornung’s pages . . . those who spent anxious hours in doomed 
Arras will read his account with fascination.” 


YASHKA: My Life as Peasant, Exile, 


= 

and Soldier 
By MARIA BOTCIIKAREV A, Commander of the 
Russian Women’s Battalion of Death, as set down by dictation 
by Isaac Don Levine, Author of ** The Russian Revolution.” 
8s. 6d. nel. 
The Guardian. —" Among all the remarkable records of the War there can have 
been none mere remarkable than the story of the life of Maria Botchkareva. 
. » The story is extraordinary in its force and interest, in its revelation of a 
wiique personality, a noble and self-sacrificing character, and one of the most 


devoted patriots ef history.” 
———-NEW 6s. FICTION NOW READY. 


THE LAIRD OF GLENFERNIE 
MARY JOHNSTON, Author of “The Old Dominion,” 
ele. 























The Times Literary Supplement.—' Miss Johnston's task was very difficult. 
The slow chanze of temper, »!most of character, has been a pit that many an 
aperieaced writer had digged for his own discomfiture. Miss Johnston saw 
the pit, and, shirking nothing, deliberately and with entire success filled it in. 
In doing so she has written a story which may be called genuinely spiritual.” 


ORANGES AND LEMONS 
,~ GEORGE WEM YSS, Author of “ The Professional 
unt,” etc. 


LOVE OF BROTHERS 
KATHARINE TYNAN, 
Years,”” etc. 

THE STRONG HOURS 


Author of ** Strange Roads,” etc. 


THE DEAN A NEW NOVEL, 
LADY 


HOME FIRES IN FRANGE 


DOROTHY CANFIELD. 


THE FOUR HORSEMEN 


V. BLASCO LBANEZ, 2nd Impression. 


THE WANDERERS 
MARY JOHNSTON. 
SHORTLY TO BE 
THE GUTLAW 
MAURICE HEWLETT, 
Fair,” etc. 
KEITH’S DARK TOWER 
ELE ANOR H. PORTER, Author of** Just David,” etc 


SCRIBNER’S MIAGAZ.NE NOW oN Sali 


Author of ‘“*The Middle 


MAUD DIVER, 


CHARNWOOD. 


2nd Impression. 7s. 6d. net- 


PUBLISHED. 


Author of “‘Guthrid the 








A NEW VOLUME OF PLAYS entitled 


““HEARTBREAK HOUSE ’’ 

By GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. Ws. 6d. net. 
This volume includes the following plays: Great Catherine, 
O'Flaherty, V.C., The Inca of Perusalem, Augustus Does His 
Bit, Annajanska, The Bolshevik Express. The Preface is 
an important feature of the volume. Under the title “ Heart- 
break House and Horseback Hall” it gives, in the author's 
characteristic style, an unsparing description of English society 
before the war. 


The New LIFE OF FREDERICK TH 
GREAT 7 


By NORWOOD YOUNG. With Frontispiece, Maps ana 


Pians. 21s. net. 
MODERN AND CONTEMPORARY 


EUROPEAN HISTORY 

By J. SALWYN SCH APIRO, Ph.D., Associate 
Professor of History, the College of the City of New York. 
Edited by JAMES T. SUOTWELL, Professor of History, 
Columbia Univ. With Maps. 15s. net. 


THE MAKING OF MODERN ENGLAND 


By GILBERT SLATER, M.A., D.Sc. 
New Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 
“There is certainly no better text-book of general social development in 
modern England. This is high praise, richly deserved, by a work which is a 
model of industry and concentration.”"—-Manchester Guardian. 














THE BATTLE OF THE YSER AND OF 


YPRES 1914 
An Official Account published by Order of the German 
General Staff. Translation by G. C.W. With Introduction 
and Notes by the Historical Section (Military Branch) Com- 
mitice of Imperial Defence, Whitehall. 5s. net. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF POLAND 
By JULIA SWIFT ORVIS. With Maps. 6s. net. 
Miss Orvis, who is Professor of History at Wellesley College, 
has produced a compact, lucid, authoritative History of Poland 
that will fill a distinct demand both in educational institutions 
and on the part of the general public. 


AMERICAN IDEALS 
Edited by NORM A N FOERSTER and W. W. PIER- 


SON, Jr. 6s. Gd. net. 


WHERE IS CHRIST? 
By an Anglican Priest in China. With an Introduction 
by the BISHOP OF EDINBURGH. 3s. Gd. net. 
This little book deals with some of the foremost problems in 
the minds of all who are interested in the spiritual aspect of the 
present day from the Christian standpoint. The writer has 
caught the spirit of the moment, and Christians of every de- 
nomination will welcome this treatment of a problem that is 
pressing upon them all. 

















THE SECRET GF HAPPINESS; 
Saivation Through Growth 

By EDMOND G. A. HOLMES, Author of ‘* What is 
and What Might be,’’ ete. 12s. Gd. nei. 


SiX THEOSOPHIC POINTS AND OTHER 


WRITINGS 
By JACOB BOE HME. 
JOUN ROLLESTON EARLE, M.A. 
The Daily News.— The best short account of Boehme’s doctrine, and forms 
an excellent introduction to his longer and more difficult problems.” 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF CONFLICT, and 
Other Essays in ar-time 
By UAVELOC KELL 18. _ Oo, 04 ae 
THE PRACTICE OF DIPLOMACY 
Being an English rendering of Francois de Calliéres’s 


* De la maniére de négocier avec les souversins ” presented 
. S , yryy a 
with an Introduction by A. FV. WHYTR. 8s. Gd. net 


- New PoETARY.——_...... 
THREE DAYS. By ROSE MACAUL&€Y. 2s. 6d, net. 
THE GIFT. By M. C. FURSE. 2s. 6d. net. 
NEW POEMS. By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 


2s. 6d. net 
THE ISLAND. 


or, 





Newly Translatedinto English by 
10s. Gd. nel. 











By GERALD CROW, 4s. 6d. net. 


ECHOES FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 
By J. G. LEGGE. 2s. Gd, net. 





MONTHLY 1s. 91. NET EACH. 
WRITE FOR OUR AUTUMN LIST 


NOW READY. 
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BULL AND OTHER WAR VERSES. 


By D. S. MecCOL.. Rs. 6d. net, 
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MATTERS TOU 


Section I.—THE MSS. THAT FAIL AND WHY THEY FAID. 
II.—ON TRAINING YOURSELF FOR LITERARY WORK. 


ss 


» IIL—THE HELP THAT 


2° 
”° 
The “ Times” says : 

“Flora Klickmann wields herself a very bright and ready 
pen, and out of the abundance of her experience she gives helpful 
advice oa every side of the subject.” 

The ‘‘ Spectator” says : 

‘* Miss Klickmann’s wide experience of journalism and pub- 
lishing has qualified her admirably to produce a_ technical 
treatise on the art she practises so well.” 

“ Claudius Clear” in the “ British Weekly” says: 

‘* Miss Klickmann, in her brilliant, womanly, kindly way, 
deals with many blunders.” 
The ‘“‘ Church Times” says: 

** Miss Flora Klickmann is an Editor of acknowledged compe- 
tence, and when sho is so good as to talk frankly about her 
work she is entitled to an attentive and respectful hearing. 
More, she compels it ; her book is full of wit and sound sense.” 


Coulson Kernahan in the ‘ Bookman” says: 

* It is not only invaluable to the literary aspirant, but also 
a work ef amusement, interest, and information to the general 
reader.” 

Tho ‘‘ Daily News” says: 

“Miss Flora Klickmann’s gaily-wriiten volumo 
much good advice.” 

Tho ‘‘ Church Family Newspaper” says: 

** Miss Klickmann may claim to have penned the most inform- 
ing, entertaining, and delightful book about books which has 
seen light for a very long time.” 

“Great Thoughts’ says: 

‘** As one who was for many years himself an Editor, I have 
added not a little to my editorial knowledg» by reading The 
dure of the Pen. Equally as one whe was once—and still in 
a sense is—a literary aspirant, and never too old to learn, I 
hope to prove a more capable and less troublesome contributor 
to my own many editors, as a result of studying Miss Klickmann’s 
summary of editorial requirements and responsibilities.” 

W. L. George in the “ Daily Herald” says: 

** I have read many text-books on journalism, and am assured 

that there is none more sensible and more lucid than this book.” 


The “ Sketch”’ says: 

“It is a useful practical handbook by one who knows that 
literature is a business as well as an art.’ 
The “ Western Chronicle” says: 

‘** No aspirant to literary fame can afford to keep in his or her 
pocket the seven shillings which will purchase this instructive, 
handsome, and entertaining volume.” 
The “English Churchman”’ says: 

‘The grace and humour which have helped Miss Klickmann 
through the exacting and highly responsible duties of her pro- 
fession appear on almost every page of the book, and will 
make it enjoyable reading even for any who feel no special 
need to peruse it.” 

The “Life of Faith” says: 

** Miss Klickmann has written not only an instructive, but also 
a most Celightful book.” 


The “ Methodist Rezorder ” says: 


‘ Buy this book and you will know more than most.” 


Tho ‘‘ Melbourne Age” says: 


“Tt ecutains much helpful advice offered in a kindly spirit by 


contains 


First Edition, May 26, 1919. 
Second Edition, May 28, 1919. 
Third Edition, June, 
Fourth Edition, October, 1919. 


THE LURE oF tHe PEN 


A Book for would-be Authors. 
By FLORA KLICKMANN, 


Editor of “The Girl's Own and Woman’s Magazine”; Author of “The Flower-Patch among the Hills” 
** Between the Larch-Woods and the Weir,” etc. : 


IV.—POINTS A WRITER OUGHT TO NOTE. 
V.—AUTHOR, PUBLISHER, AND PUBLIC. 
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BOOKS CAN GIVE, 







Tho “Globe” says: 

“Miss Klickmann’s book is thoroughly enjoyable, and we 
do not believe that the most aspiring amateur can read it withoy: 
profit.” c. 
C. E. Lawrence in the ‘ Book Monthly” says: 

_ ‘It would be well if every popular writer—yes, every ono 
in the interests of popular reading were compelled to take g 
course of this book.” 

The ‘‘ Scotsman”’ says: 

‘“* The counsel given is sensible and sorviceabls,” 


The “ Field” says: 

“It is a very sensible and very practical book of advice to 
would-be authors. We hope, for the better preservation of 
editors, along-suffering and hard-worked body of men and women, 
that the writing public will read Miss Klickmann’s book.” 


The “Glasgow Herald” says : 

** Miss Klickmann’s experience as an author and editor 
enables her to lay down very clearly the primary rules which 
all literature must obey, and without which no public appeal is 
possible.” 

The “Glasgow Citizen’’ says: 

“It is an excellent bit of educational work, abounding in 
merry humour and quick apprehension of the mechanics oi 
authorship.” 


The ‘Newspaper World” says: 

‘Purchase of a book like this by a young journalist or other 
young writer—or by many an older one, for that matter—is 
not an outlay; it is an investment. If any male writer has 
written a bettor book on the subject, or even one as good, we 
should much like to have the privilege and pleasure of reviewing 
it.” 

The ‘Belfast Witness’’ says: 

‘Apart altogether from its great educational value, Th 
Lure of the Pen would rank high as a humorous volume. It 
is very enjoyable reading, and gives the most straightforward 
instruction to authors of any book we have read.” 


“Everyman” says: 

‘“* Miss Klickmann’s advice to literary aspirants is sound and 
sensible, and those who follow it will probably save some dis 
appointment and not a little waste of time for themselves and 
for those to whom they offer manuscripts.” 


The “London Quarterly Review ”’ says: 
“Tt is a racy book from first to last, and full of wisdom also.” 


The ‘ Bristol Times’ says: 
“It is a charming new book.” 
The ‘‘ Manchester City News” says: 
“Its literary quality is unquestionable. L 
even with profit be included in the category of university tit: 
ing. Were I a millionaire, before twenty-four hours had pass? 
I would place this illuminative and illuminating book 1 &@ 
some in the British Isles.” 
The “ Primitive Methodist Leader” says: 
‘* Miss Klickmann sees straight and tells what she has to me 
pointedly, combined with grace of expression. If the commor 
sense guidance offered in this book be followed there 
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